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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


THE AMERICAN CoLLeGE. By Abraham Flexner, 237 
pp., 16mo. Price, $1. The Century Co., East 17th 
street, New York. 


The main position of this valuable litttle book 
of criticism is thus stated: “The important thing 
is to realize that the American college is deficient, 
unnecessarily deficient, alike in earnestness 
in pedagogical intelligence; that in conse- 
quence our college students are, and for the most 
part emerge, flighty, superficial and immature, 
lacking, as a class, concentration, seriousness and 
th The author is heartily in sympa- 
thy with the recent expansion of the college 
“this frank recognition of the culture 

‘ue and dignity of science and the useful arts ;” 

he is also impressed by “the discrepancy be- 
tween what the college undertakes and what it 


an 
ail 


and 


roughness.” 


) rcp 
course, 


eves. 
(he baneful influence of the college on the 
secondary school is discussed in a chapter which 
it to be widely read and considered, though, 
of course, we ought not to lose sight of the good 
luence of the college on the secondary school. 
"ie author shows how the college has dictated, by 
ntrance requirements, both the subject-matter 
the method of high-school work, how it has 
n the high-school a preparatory institution 
little or no initiative to solve its own prob- 
lens, how it has thereby failed to get, as material 
lege, young men and women who are alert 
independent in thought and character. The 
school courses lack unity and vitality, and 
the methods are those of drill for examination, 
rather than those of living appreciation. “In- 
steod of utilizing a variety of resources to fruc- 
tif 9 fertile field, the teacher must hammer away 





at mechanized responses. Instruction is deficient 
in body, volume and infectious quality. It is 
thin, peaked, anaemic. It leads to the examina- 
tion room and there stops abruptly. Everything 
is done consciously or unconsciouly to sound the 
examination motif; to discourage the enterprise, 
the initiative for which the college subsequently 
cries aloud in vain.” The author claims that 
college entrance by certificate has lessened some- 
what but not destroyed this difficulty. 

The chapter on the Elective System criticises 
the haphazard selection of courses, with or with- 
out restrictions, by 
capable of making 
selves. 


immature youths, who are in- 
out a curriculum for them- 
The next chapter complains of the domi- 
nance of the college by graduate methods of in- 
struction, by formal lectures to students who may 
or may not assimilate what is thrown at them, 
by turning over the younger students to assistants 
who are interested in advanced specialization 
rather than in interpreting the courses so as to 
stimulate the development of students, by the 
mixture of undergraduates and graduates in 
courses not fitted for either, and in the general 
faiiure to see what college teaching really means. 
“I'he marks of a properly trained college teacher, 
he broadly 
trained and broadly minded scholar, not necessar- 


are quite distinctive: must be a 
ily a first-hand investigator: a purveyor, rehand- 
His interest 


would usually lie in incorporating newly ascer- 


ler, relator, rather than discoverer. 


tained facts in their connections, in correlating, 
interrelating data and principles 
within and between various realms: scope, sym- 


interpreting, 


pathy. an active pedagogical concern should in- 
terest him.” 


The concluding chapter on the Way Out is good 
as far as it goes but it doesn’t go far enough to 
be of any real value; it is too general tu guide 
in the solution of what is conceded to be one of 
our greatest educational problems. Although the 
book as a whole might be objected to as maxim- 
izing the deficiencies of the college and mini- 
mizing its advantages, the author’s aim is frankly 
that of criticism and he has made good his points 
and discussed them in a charming style. In the 
South we can congratulate ourselves on avoiding 
some of the defects of the large University col- 
leges, but we have enough of these defects to make 


us pause and reflect. 


CoursE or Stupy IN THE E1cHt Grapes. By Charles 
A. McMurry, Vol. 1, 236 pp.; Vol. 2, 226 pp. 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents each. The Macmillan Company, 64 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

These two volumes sum up the best in the Mc- 
Murry Series on Special Methods, though the em- 
phasis here is on subject-matter rather than 
method. The first volume deals with the four 
primary grades, the second with the four gram- 
mar grades. They can be bought separately. In 
addition to chapters on special subjects, there are 
chapters in each volume on various problems as 
to the aim and organization of the curriculum. 
These books are vital and valuable, and they 
should be widely read by superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers. 

The school is thus defined: “Through the 
medium of the school the great human world out- 
side with its institutions and social ideas is try- 
ing to impress itself upon the child. The child 
and the world are two great living agencies that 
have been acting upon each other, and the school 
is merely a medium through which the contact is 
regulated.” The expansion of the curriculum is 
justified but the consequent over-crowding is de- 
plored as leading to confusion and superficiality ; 
therefore, the author suggests three methods of 
relief—(1) the elimination of useless and obso- 
lete material from our studies, (2) the incorpora- 
tion or absorption of partly independent studies 
into the body of the more important branches, and 
(3) the use of the topical method. The last point 
is strongly emphasized in both volumes. “A 
large topic in any study has just this organizing 
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power, this coercive energy, by which it gathers 
up and focuses a large body of interesting knowl- 
edge. We might say that the great majority of 
facts in any study should be acquired incidentally, 
that is, tributary to a few central, controlling 
ideas. The main facts are the officers and gener- 
als of the army, the great body of facts are the 
men who obey the leaders. One of the chief 
criticisms of our present course of study is that 
it consists of a large collection of independent im- 
portant facts. No independent fact has any im- 
portance to a child’s mind, nor can have. To 
learn a great many of these facts and to call 
them important is of no avail. To discover the 
importance of a fact by tracing up the causes 
which led to it, and the results which sprang from 
it, and the quality and force of the idea it repre- 
sents—this is the only way to get at meanings, to 
become intelligent. * * * But in order to bring 
about this result we must reduce a great many 
facts that have been masquerading through our 
text-books as important to a far lower rank, and 
we must elevate a few of their nobler fellows to a 
much higher station. * * * We must learn to sub- 
ordinate, to incidentalize, great hordes of facts in 
the studies and even to ignore them, to count them 
as nothing, unless they contribute to the clearer 
grasp of a few essentials.” 

These general discussions are further elabor- 
ated in the second volume and suggestions are 
made for reorganizing the course so as to give it 
more vitality, ethical value, breadth, and flexi- 
hilitv. The conclusions are thus set forth: “The 
educational problem of working out this tran- 
sition from the older ideas and forms of education 
to the newer may be analyzed into three parts. 

“1. The general theoretic organization of the 
whole body of educational ideas and agencies, in- 
cluding the estimate of relative values and the 
adjustment and correlation of studies in the en- 
tire plan of the school course. 

“2. The creation of those physical surround- 
ings,—including the schoolroom, shop, garden, 
playground, and other material equipments most 
favorable to the execution of the general plan.— 
including also the larger environment of the 
schoolhouse and the best arrangement of the daily 
programme. 

“3. The education of teachers to a comprehen- 
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cive grasp of the large scheme of training, to a 
practical understanding of the necessary physical 
conditions, equipment, and organization of the 
school itself, and to the broad scholarship in va- 
rious studies and professional skill in instruction 
necessary to teachers.” 

‘here are chapters in each book on Reading, 
Language, Memory Selections, History, Geogra- 
phy, Elementary Science, Arithmetic, and Man- 
ual Arts. Each chapter has a full, fine bibliogra- 
phy, both as to subject-matter and method. Some 
of the chapters are of greater value than others, 
those on Reading and Arithmetic being especially 
good, those on Elementary Science and Manual 
Arts being bewildering in their scope and variety, 
and that on History being of doubtful value in its 
chopping up of European History and making it 
only incidental to American History—a seriously 
one-sided plan, though more or less in line with 
German and French narrowness in elementary 
school history. The chapter in the second volume 
on General Lessons outlines a course in what we 
often call Current Events. This discussion is one 
of the most valuable in the book. “Such lessons 
should cultivate a broad and intelligent public 
spirit, a growing interest in social enterprises and 
reforms, an inquisitive spirit in regard to inven- 
tions and useful discoveries.” 


STANDARDS IN EpucaTion. By Arthur Henry Cham- 
berlain. 265 pp., 12 mo. Price, $1.25. American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York. 


This is an attractive book for beginners. ‘I'he 
author, a normal school professor, has tried to 
get away from the difficulties and abstractions of 


many books on pedagogy and to use simple, vital 
terms. He makes use of our best educational lit- 
erature and well summarizes present ideals. The 
book enters too many fields and discusses too few 
phases of any one; it is a book on management, 
psychology, pedagogy, industrial training, the cur- 
riculum, ete. However, the author claims that the 
points diseussed are those he has found from ex- 
perience to be of most value to teachers. Stud- 


ents of education will find little new in the book, 
excent possibly in the chapter on Industrial Train- 
ing: but a beginner will be pleased and helped 
e introduction to further study, especially 
as the summaries, questions, and bihliographies 


be 1 
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at the end of each chapter stir the reader’s thought 
and ambition. 

The first chapter deals with the Aim of Edu- 
cation, and the second and seventh with the Cur- 
riculum. Valuable suggestions are given about 
omitting parts of arithmetic, formal language 
work, geography, etc., so as to relieve the conges- 
tion of the schoo! course. “What our elementary 
schools should furnish above all else is the ele- 
ments of such culture and thought-bearing sub- 


-jects as shall better introduce the pupil into the 


social, the industrial, the moral life of the day. 
In this regard the school of elementary grade is 
at present a long call from squaring with its 
avowed mission.” The chapter on Industrial 
Training, the author’s specialty, is splendid in its 
plea for the value and the vital methods of such 
training. The chapters on Correlation and Ethi- 
cal Training are inconsistent with the author’s de- 
sire for simplicity. The book has been strength- 
ened but not simplified by borrowing from Prof. 
John Dewey, our greatest educational theorist. 
The chapters on Study and the Recitation are 
full of helpful advice, and the last chapter gives 
a lengthy sermon on the almost innumerable vir- 
tues necessary for the teacher to have in perfec- 
tion. 

This book, along with many others, raises the 
question, Are the elementary summaries and gen- 
eralities of educational theory, in books called easy 
and practical by our practitioners, really as easy 
and really as practical as the systematic analysis 
of conditions and methods in books considered 
difficult and abstract? If vou think they are, you 
will prefer hooks of this type; if vou think they 
are not, vou will prefer books like those by Bag- 
lev, Thorndike. and O’shea. 


STATE Control or Courses oF Stupy. By Fred. J. 
Brownscombe. 125 pp., 16mo. Price, $1. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This is a little collection of data, gathered from 
many reports and books on education in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world. The first division 
deals with state regulation of elementary, second- 
ary and normal schools—their courses, text-books, 
teachers, examinations, etc. Forty-five countries 
are mentioned in addition to the States and Terri- 


tories of the United States. The rules are often 
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summarized in three or four sentences and, as a 
whole, are hard to understand in their practical 
applications. A full statement about the laws of 
a few leading nations and States would have made 
this book of greater usefulness. The failure to 
interpret present conditions correctly is shown in 
the paragraphs on Virginia and North Carolina, 
which summarize laws long out of date and which 
show no realization of how these laws meant little 
in actual practice. In a brief conclusion the au- 
thor argues against centralization in the United 


States but does not show whether he is opposed 


only to national control or also to State control, 
The first is an improbability for some time to 
come; the second is a wide-spreading reality and 
might well have been discussed at length. 

Another division summarizes without comment 
the laws at home and abroad regarding Religious 
Instruction in the schools. The last division out- 
lines very briefly the Grading of School Systems 
in these countries. The book is an undigested 
summary of too little material from too many 
countries, but students will find some of the data 
suggestive. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By I. E. YOUNGBLOOD, School Trustee Princess Anne county 


\ paper read before Trustees’ Conference at Newport News, November 26, 1908] 


As school architecture and its influences cover 
a wide range of important items and constitute 
a large part of the foundation of education, it 
should receive the most careful consideration, and 
best judgment of every school official, 

Kstablishing schools and erecting buildings 


therefor, are also very important steps in laying 


a foundation for educating, not only the rising 
generation, but in elevating and enlightening the 
public in general. 

What father, 


moved with a sense of pride and ambition at the 


mother or other citizen is not 


sight of an attractive public school building 
Architectural 


beauty has charms for the ignorant as well as the 


1 


reared oul n their midst? 


banishes narrow views and _ pessi- 
When parents 


intelligent. It 
mistic notions from the people. 
realize that their children are learning things the 
old folks never knew, the pocket book opens freely 
for the purchase of school books and supplies 
and they regard it an honor to be patrons of 80 


important an institution. They seek more knowl- 


edge, subscribe for papers and magazines for the 
family, and read more themselves. The home 
becomes, in one sense, a school. The result is a 
refined and enlightened household, more industry, 
enterprise and better citizenship, all of which is 
traceable to the inspiration given by an attrac- 


tive schucl building and the work accomplished 
therein. 

Iixternal appearance is one thing, and it nobly 
eecomplishes its purpose, but Location, Conveni- 
ence, Interior Arrangement, Sanitation, Equip- 
ment, and Material Employed in Construction, 
are other Essentials, that must be carefully con- 
sidered. 


LOCATION 


Location is a most important matter and school 
officers should not blunder in locating school 
buildings. ‘Too much care can not be exercised 
A school building properly lo- 
cated marks the half-way point to success. 


in this respect. 


In selecting a location, these features are e: 
sential : 


ist. The ground must be high and well 
drained. 
2nd. The size of the tract must be ample, 3 of 


4 acres in the country, and a whole block in cit- 
ies and villages is none too large. 

3rd. Surroundings must be pleasant. It should 
he 1,000 feet or more from any stagnant water, 
marsh, dump grounds, factory, slaughter house of 
any other unpleasant or unsightly object, suc! 4 


ve. 


a poor barren waste or wind swept stretc! 


country. 











y 





h. I'he ground should be fertile or of such @ 
nature as to be easily improved in richness, for 
flowers and ornamental trees must be planted to 
beautify and embellish the property. 
sth. The location should be such that the 
building can face south, if possible, to allow 
proper lighting and ventilation. It should not 
| a shady grove or near other buildings that 
rupt the light. 

It should not be a steep hillside. nor a 
at piece of ground, but should roll sufficiently 
to allow perfect drainage for the basement. 

tth. It should be some central point where 
yonds converge to make access easy from all parts 
of the district, and as near the center of popula- 
tion as possible, taking into consideration facili- 


ties for traveling and cost of transportation. 
PLAN OF BUILDING 


Proper location having been secured, the plan 
ost of the building must be considered. A 

ful study of the relative values of brick, 

e, wood and cement blocks should be made. 

In this matter it is advisable to call in the ser- 
viccs of an experienced and reliable contractor, an 
tect and the most up-to-date and best in- 

| teacher in the district. If you have no 


modern, well-informed teacher, better leave that 
age out, for an out-of-date teacher is gen- 


erally very impractical in matters of this kind. 
In such eases call in your district examiner whose 
e will be invaluable. No school building 
ld have more than two stories above the base- 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


\ll buildings of four or more rooms should 
have basements with apartments for fuel, wash 
rooms, toilets, ete. The halls and corridors should 
be 10 to 12 feet wide according to size and ca- 
pacity of building, and stairs should be half the 
width of the hall and always with 61-2 inch 
rises and 12 inch tread. In no ease should there 
be but a single stretch of stairs between floors, but 
landings of proper size should be provided to 
avoil danger and fatigue in ascending and de- 
sending and to permit of safe and rapid exit in 
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cases of emergencies. No diagonal or winding 
steps should be installed under any circumstances 
and there should be at least two flights in every 
building, one at either end of a central hall to 
give the upper corridor as much space as possible. 
Large buildings should have an additional front 
entrance with wide stairs leading to the upper 
story and provided with landing as in other cases. 

Grade rooms to accommodate 40 pupils in 
double seats should be 22x28 feet in clear and 13 
feet ceilings. This will allow 35 pupils in single 
seats and conforms to the statute requiring 15 
feet floor space and 200 cubic feet air space per 
pupil. If 50 pupils are to be accommodated in 
single seats the room should be 26x32. Some 
good authorities recommend 16 feet floor space 
and 240 cubic feet air space per pupil, which is 
no doubt a better standard. 


LIGHT 


All rooms should receive light from the left of 
the pupil or from the left and rear, but best au- 
thorities on school architecture recommend that 
when possible light should come from the north 
and left of the pupil, and the room should be 
free from cross-lights, and in cases where it is 
necessary to receive light from the rear, it should 
come through opalescent or frosted glass, from 
windows 6 to 7 feet above the floor. Where win- 
dows in old buildings are nearer the floor they 
should be darkened with opaque curtains on the 
lower sash. The glass surface of the windows in 
all rooms should be 1-5 of the floor space. 

Window curtains should be opaque or semi- 
transparent and in two sections, one placed 6 
inches below the top of the window and the other 
half way down to allow upper and lower ventila- 
tion. Windows should be 31-2 feet from the 
floor and extend within 1 foot of the ceiling. 
Piers between windows should be as narrow as 
All rooms in cities should be piped 
for gas and wired for electricity. 


possible. 


BLACK-BOARDS 


Blackboards should be in front and to the right 
of the pupil and preferab!v of slate, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide for high schools and 7th grade, and 3 feet 
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from floor, and 3 feet wide for other grades, and 
2 feet 2 inches, 2 feet 4 inches, or 2 feet 6 inches, 
above floor, according to grades occupying the 
room. 


CLOAK ROOMS AND WARDROBES 


Cloak rooms of convenient size should be pro- 
vided for each grade or class room, or what is 
considered more modern, less expensive and more 
convenient, are ventilated wardrobes, pigeon hole 
cases, or lockers in the main halls and corridors, 
with separate apartment for each pupil. This 
arrangement economizes space, reduces cost of 
construction, and prevents the accumulation of 
rubbish, and teaches order and neatness. A book 
closet 4 or 5 feet wide should be in each class 
room and convenient to the teacher’s desk. 


VENTILATION 


All rooms should be supplied with ventilating 
flues having registers or other means that will ex- 
haust at least 30 cubic feet of foul air and ad- 
mit 30 cubic feet of fresh air for each pupil per 
minute. 

HEATING 


If stoves are used for heating, they should be 
put in the coldest corner of the room. But steam 
heat is best and should be put in where finances 
will permit, and should be the direct-indirect sys- 
tem, the advantages and merits of which the 
architect will explain. The boiler and furnace 
should be in the basement near the center of the 
building, to avoid long and irregular lengths of 
piping and to provide more even distribution of 
heat and minimize cost of construction. Radi- 
ators or registers should be put on the cold sides 
of the room, under windows or on the walls, 7 to 
8 feet up, above or opposite foul air registers. 


SEATING 


Single seats should be installed, which should 
be the best and of neat design, for neat and 
handsome furniture has a decided educational 
value. and it is highly important that each pupil 


should have a seat to fit the body. It should 
neither be too high nor too low, but such as will 


allow both feet to comfortably rest on the floor 
with the body erect and at ease. Uneven 
shoulders, curved spine, sunken chest, and reflez 
nervous troubles, are results of improper seating 
of the school room. 


WALL FINISH, ETC. 


The walls should be wainscoated to the black- 
board and window sills, balance three coats ce- 
ment plaster and gray finish to admit of tinting 
with various kinds of preparations, as alabastine, 
kalsomine, etc. Very soft neutral colors should 
be used. Cream, light buff or a slight bluish tint 
over-head and delicate pink, olive green, ecru or 
steel gray for side walls, are good shades. Pic- 
ture moulding should be placed around rooms 20 
inches from the ceiling, that pictures and other 
wall decorations may be placed thereon to relieve 
monotony and make the room more attractive, for 
the higher natures of the pupil are cultivated and 
improved by pleasant surroundings. 


EXTERNAL APPEARANCE 


External beauty of a school building should not 
be sacrificed to usefulness. The material and fin 
ish of a building has an aesthetic as well as an 
utility side. The walls, cornice, tower and roof 
should be in proportion, and show symmetry, 
A stately and 
well designed building with external architectural 
beauty stimulates the pride and ambition of the 
young man and young woman, and the internal 
comforts, conveniences and decorative attractions 


harmony and excellence of design. 


create lasting and pleasant impressions, cherish 
higher ideals in the individuals, and cause them 
to admire system, order, neatness and beauty. 
They help to make the pupils systematic, indus- 
trious, honorable and enterprising. With these 
essential qualities of manhood and womanhood 
firmly stamped in their nature they leave the 
school-room exerting a powerful influence for 
good in private and public life. 

How important then is it for the general wel- 
fare of the people, that every school official should 
use good judgment in erecting school and colleze 
buildings in their respective communities, and !2 
so doing, it should ever be borne in mind that 
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the external appearance of a building should not 
sacrificed to its internal usefulness, for each 
exerts a specific influence, and one should not be 
n-zlected or omitted at the expense.of the other. 
The most attractive structure in any commun- 
ity should be a public school building, located 
in a prominent place, made of the best material, 
d kept in the most cleanly, attractive condition. 
i\\e Scriptures teach us that a light should not 
hid under a bushel, neither should a public 
ool be on a back street, by-road, or in a se- 
led place. Put them where the whole public 
will have to see them, that their influence may be 
most effective. The future welfare of our nation 
depends upon the efficiency of our public schools. 
Our Republic is the most enlightened and power- 


7 


ful nation in the world, and its superiority is the 
result of our educational institutions. 

Virginia, as compared with many other States, 
is in its infancy in the matter of rural public 
schools, but fortunately for her people and her 
public finances, she is adopting plans and sys- 
tems that have been worked out and perfected by 
other States of more experience in public educa- 
tion during long periods of persistence and at 
gieal outlay of public funds. 

By way of parenthesis, I desire to say that the 
district consolidation system is no experiment. 
Other States have adopted it and found it to be a 
great public benefit, and we have tried it long 
enough to know it is a success. 


The DISTRICT TRUSTEE 





By N. R. HEATON, School Trustee, Loudoun county 


in all the administrative machinery of the 
State there is, perhaps, no other public office so 
little sought as that of district school trustee. 
Indeed, in many cases, this is the “office that 
secks the man;” and sometimes the search must 
be a persistent one before a suitable man, who is 
willing to serve, can be found. 

The causes of this condition are not difficult 
to discover. The scarcity of available material 
s doubtless due, in part, to the statutes prohibit- 

‘ other State officials, and near relatives of 
teachers from serving as_ trustees. A greater 
cause, however, lies in the fact, or, at least, the 
very general opinion—that the duties, responsi- 
bilities and tribulations of the position are far 

great in proportion to its pecuniary and 
r compensations. 

hat much is expected of the district trustee 

not be denied; that he receives little of ma- 

‘al value in return is equally true. He must 
be a publie-spirited citizen, else he will not have 

greatness (?) thrust upon him. He must 
illing to leave his occupation, his means of 

‘ihood, and go, perhaps to the remotest corner 

is district, whenever pupils become insubordi- 
and teachers are incompetent, or in the thou- 
sand and one other contingencies that may arise. 


Deficient he may be in the knowledge that 
comes of books, but he must have that true edu- 
cation which is acquired only in the school of 
experience. He must be a man of affairs, a pru- 
dent financier. He must husband his resources; 
and sometimes is obliged to equip and supply his 
schools as best he can with an insufficient district 
fund grudgingly allowed him by a parsimonious 
board of supervisors. 

If he happen to be clerk of the board, he mus 
be willing to burn the midnight oil in official cor- 
respondence, and frequently pay for the station- 
ery and postage out of his own pocket, the sum 
allowed for that purpose by the State being in- 
sufficient. 

The district trustee must be above petty motive 
cr act. He must know neither friend nor foe, nor 
kindred, but must put the good of the school 
above every other consideration, and with this ob- 
ject constantly in view, must “hew to the line” 
that duty marks, “let the chips fall where they 
may.” 

All these things he must be, or do—and what 
is his compensation? <A general lack of appre- 
ciation by the public he serves, often a great deal 
ef criticism, sometimes abuse, and, to pay his 
actual expenses. the princely sum of ten dollars 
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If he would have further reward he must 
seek it in the things that are not of this world or 
in the satisfaction that comes from the conscious- 
ness of duty performed. 

That the average trustee falls far short of the 
standard crudely outlined above is only too true, 


a year. 


but that he is a necessary part of our public schoo! 
system has been proven by experience, and is re- 
cognized by the highest legislative and educational 
bodies in the Commonwealth. Personally he has 
more interest in the schools of his district than 
have any of his superior officers. Locally he is 
in closer touch with them than are any save the 
teacher, hence, there are some things he alone can 
do. True, he may generally have the invaluable 
advice of his division superintendent, but this of- 
ficial is not always accessible, and besides, he has 
troubles of his own. 

It is not expected that the services of the dis- 
trict trustee will ever hecome so valuable as to 
justify the State in making the office one to be 
soucht for its salary, but it is hoped that, some 
day, he will be paid for the time he is actually 
engaged in the public service a sum at least equal 
to that commanded for a like period by a common 
laborer. 

It ts suogested that. in districts of fifteen or 


more schools, each trustee, including the clerk, 


should receive at least twenty-five dollars per year. 
The clerk’s present stipend can hardly be consid- 
ered more than a fair allowance for his clerical 
work alone. Then, since his other duties are not 
different from those of his fellow trustees, ought 
not he be paid, for these other duties, the same 
sum that his fellows receive? 

Another suggestion is that the board, in a body, 
visit each school at least once during the term, 
thus affording opportunity for a clearer under- 
standing and more cordial co-operation between 
teacher and district board. We can well believe 
that such a conference would result in great bene- 
fit to the school. 

Of course, this subject of the trustee, his duties 
and his compensations, is important only as it 
affects the schools. If he would serve the school 
no better were he paid more, then the State may 
he practicing true economy in allowing him so 
little. But is it not probable that he would ren- 
der much better service if he were paid for the 
time he is expected to give to the duties of his 
office a sum at least sufficient to insure him 
against actual loss in his business? May we not, 
then, readily believe that the great chain of our 
public school svstem is considerably weakened by 
the remediable defects of this humble and ob- 
scure link, the district trustee ? 


The TEACHING of HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By DR. ENNION G. WILLIAMS, State Commissioner @f Health 


[A paper read before the Educational Conference at Newport News, Nov. 26, 1908] 


The evident purpose of educating children 
is to develop and train their minds and to store 
their minds with such knowledge as will better 
enable them to care for themselves through life, 
and to appreciate their proper relationship to 
others and to their community. 

Every subject taught has one of these objects 
in view. However, the bounds of human knowl- 
edge, and even of useful human knowledge has 
been extended wonderfully and to the making of 
many books there is no end. At the same time, 


the normal child should only give a certain period 


to study, and this does not allow all to be put 
into the curriculum that might be desired. There- 
fore, it is necessary to consider carefully the rela- 
tive merits of the various subjects to be studied, 
and at the same time to consider the child’s abil- 
ity to appreciate, retain and use the knowledge 
acquired. Knowledge given a child must not be 
like food that has a high nutritive value, but 4 
slight degree of digestibility. 

The special subjects which we have to discuss 
here have for their purpose the promotion and 
the preservation of health, and protection against 











No one will hesitate to admit the para- 
mount importance of subjects which have such 
laudable purposes. 

e question is simply whether the teaching 
of these subjects accomplishes these purposes; to 
what extent they should be taught and when and 

they should be taught. 

[lere, as elsewhere, when great benefits are con- 
erned, there are corresponding risks and dangers. 


disease. 


Influences strong for good in one direction may 
creat harm by being diverted in the wrong 

We must never forget that the mind 
e child is in a formative stage and very im- 
and that ideas of the wrong kind 
be deeply and easily rooted where they can 

be eradicated only with great difficulty. There 
therefore, the absolute necessity of accurate 
ing. The information imparted to the child 
must be accurate, brief and easily comprehended. 


tion, 


nressionable : 


re, of course, there is danger of being in- 
deiinite and particularly 
in the study of a subject like physiology, in 

is taught the function of the parts of the 

This leads to another danger in 
ing: that the child will not appreciate the 
er balance and the relative importance of the 
Two examples of 


superficial. This is 


man body. 


s phases of the subject. 
haracter have come under the writer’s ob- 
tion recently. A lady wrote me, not long 
enclosed several articles which she 
ht so valuable and important that she wished 
ve them intreduced into the courses of the 
These articles contained her 

of the eavses of disease and of the methods 

ich disease might be prevented. The basis 

f her theory was that the stomach was the most 
important organ of the body and that all human 
ills resulted from greater or lesser disturbances 
of that organ. 

She utterly failed to realize that the stomach 
was but one of many organs, all inter-dependent 
upon one another, and that it was but one link 
ina chain, one factor in a combination of equally 
important organs. The other example was that 


and 


schools. 


of a school-bov who had been studying botany at 
school, and who argued that the country must be 
healthier than the city, because trees absorbed the 
impure carbon dioxide, and because there were 
more trees in the country than in the city. 
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The above dangers and pitfalls in the course 
of study must be avoided by having the proper 
text books carefully prepared, and by employing 
teachers who have well-balanced minds and a true 
conception of the subjects taught. The teaching 
of these subjects must begin with the teachers 
themselves. 

I do not think it is necessary or advisable to 
teach children much of those details of physiology 
that involve complicated processes, but I hold it 
advisable to teach as much as will enable them 
to appreciate how health is maintained and how 
influences bring about a disturbance of the nor- 
mal or produce diseases. 

Let us review the fundamental facts to show 
that the knowledge which one should have is not 
so complicated and difficult but that a child may 
master it end appreciate its practical application 
to every day life. 

A child should first be made to realize that 
the normal state of a human body is one of 
health, and that the human being comes into the 
world designed, built, and set in motion by its 
divine Maker; that the human body is like a 
magnificent piece of machinery, with many com- 
plicated parts, and with each part dependent 
upon every other part to do its duty and to per- 
form its work promptly and properly. The con- 
ditions necessary to keep these integral parts in 
proper working order are a supply of nourishing 
food, plenty of fresh air and moderate exercise. 
Every part of this wonderful mechanism will per- 
form its work, and the whole body will be in a 
condition of health, unless some outside influ- 
The im- 
perfect working of one part will interfere with 
the working of other parts, and as a result the 
perfect working of the whole will be disturbed. 
We will then have a condition known as disease. 
A child can understand that the smallest or com- 
ponent parts of this complicated machinery are 
called cells: that cells are gathered into larger 
groups which are called organs; that when the 
cells do their work the organ does its work: that 
when all the organs do their work, the whole 
body is in the healthy condition designed by its 
Maker. 

The child can also understand that when any- 
thing destroys the cells the organs are injured 


ence injures or destroys some _ part. 
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and disease results. What then are the influences 
that can destroy or impair the work of the cell? 
Whatever does this is to be looked upon as a 
Mechanical forces of various 
kinds can lacerate, tear or break these cells; ex- 
tremes of temperature, heat or cold, or depriva- 


cause of disease. 


tion of nourishment may damage them; the ac- 
tion of poisons may injure them. The poisons 
may be of mineral origin as acids, of animal ori- 
gin as the venom of snakes, or of vegetable origin 
such as those found in certain plants, and last, 
but by no means the least, the poisons that are 
produced by those microscopic plants that belong 
to the fascinating, powerful, but invisible world 
of the bacteria. The action upon the body of the 
forces just enumerated can be illustrated by plain 
and homely examples. The actions of the poi- 
son of the bacteria are deserving of greater and 
more extended notice, as they are responsible for 
so large a number of the diseases that afflict man- 
kind. Certain of the bacteria grow in the body, 
and in growing produce a poison, which kills or 
injures: the cells with which it comes in contact. 
The organs whose cells are injured can not do 
the work properly and disease results. 

Children should also be taught that these min- 
ute plants, the bacteria, are invisible to the naked 
eye end can only be seen through a microscope. 
They should be told that bacteria are living 
things which can not generate spontaneously, but 
that they must come from other bacteria, just as 
one plant must come from another plant or one 
animal from another animal. Germs cannot 
originate or evolve out of dirt,—dirt simply fur- 
nishes a harboring place for them. Again, just 
as all other plants require a proper soil in which 
to grow, so also do the bacteria require a suit- 
able condition of the body-tissues before they can 
thrive. Anything that weakens the body, such 
as lack of nourishment, lack of fresh air or over- 
work, prepares the soil of the body for the growth 
of bacteria. The development of a bacterial dis- 
ease depends, first, upon the presence of the 
germs, and secondly, upon the proper soil. 
Neither germs without the proper surroundings 
nor the proper surroundings without the germs 
can produce disease. 

While it is highly important that the general 
principles of bacteriology should be taught chil- 


dren, it is equally important that these principles 
should be a part of everyone’s education. These 
principles are simple and easily understood, and, 
‘f they were stripped of their high-sounding ter. 
minology, the most formidable barrier to the 
study of the “little plants” would be done away, 

In teaching this subject to children or to 
adults, its real, vital importance should never be 
overlooked. [It should always be borne in mind 
that if these simple principles were more gener- 
aily appreciated, a large proportion of the ills of 
humanity would soon be non-existent. As Louis 
Pasteur remarked, “It is possible to make all the 
diseases due to germs disappear from the earth.” 

To fully appreciate the magnitude of this pros- 
pect, one need only consider for a moment how 
Virginia is afflicted with germ diseases. The 
greatest scourge of this State, as well as of all 
other States of the Union, is tuberculosis. This 
disease, which is distinctly preventable by means 
based upon our knowledge of bacteria, carries 
off, in round numbers, about 5,000 citizens of the 
State every year, and, in one way or another, 
disables many others. Along with tuberculosis 
stand typhoid fever and diphtheria, both germ 
diseases. The extent of these scourges is not 
realized by the people. Some months ago, the 
State Denertment of Health sent out letters to 
the 1,100 doctors residing in the small towns and 
in the country districts of Virginia. 

In these letters, the doctors were requested to 
report the number of cases of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever occurring in their practice during 
October. 525 of these physicians responded and 
reported 954 cases of typhoid and 691 cases of 
diphtheria. If this ratio holds good among the 
other 1,500 doctors in the State, there were 3,- 
800 cases of typhoid and 2,700 cases of diph- 
theria in Virginia during a single month. These 
figures are astounding and are worthy of the 
deepest thought and consideration. Think of the 
creat sorrow and suffering brought about by this 
vast amount of disease and death; think of the 
tremendous economic loss to the State during a 
sincle vear. 

And let it be remembered that these diseases 
If the fundamental 
principles of bacteriology were known, if the }eco- 
ple would but awake to the situation, these figures 


are distinctly preventable. 








no 





n to be violated. 


' be greatly reduced. For this reason, if for 
no other, 2 knowledge of the method of preveut- 
ing the diseases, based upon an acquaintance with 

‘erjology, should be a part of everyone’s men- 
tal equipment. Everyone should know that a 
on suffering from an infectious disease grows 
and spreads germs; that every case of such dis- 
ease comes directly or indirectly from some other 

: that the germ of each disease has its char- 
acteristie part of the body in which it lives and 

es; that the germs enter and leave the body 
characteristic manner and that they are 

d in certain secretions or excretions. 
\Vhen this knowledge becomes general, there 
will be an end te the present carelessness, ignor- 
ance and disregard of the conditions which breed 
disease; and, paradoxically, there will be an end 
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to the present fear of germs, for all will know 
where germs may he expected, how they may be 
avoided and how they may be destroyed. 

Such knowledge as this, when it is laid in the 
balance and its merit compared with all the treas- 
ures that can be stored in a child’s mind, will be 
found the greatest of blessings. It has been well 
said: “What doth it profit a child if he gain the 
whole world of knowledge and lose his own 
health ?” 

Never in the history of the world has so great 
value been placed on human life; and never 
before has it been possible to accomplish so much 
in the preservation of that life. Let us then 
give to the next generation the benefit of the 
knowledge acquired by the discoveries of men of 
science in this generation. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 





By S. R. McCHESNEY, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Va. 


[ixcepting the character and personality of the 
teacher, perhaps, there is no one thing that con- 
tributes more to his success or failure than his 
use or abuse of school punishments. Few young 
and untrained teachers realize the seriousness and 
importance of this subject—few have any concep- 
tion of its possibilities. 

In order to understand this subject it is neces- 
sary for us to know something of the philosophy 
‘f punishment, the principles underlying it and 

bjects to be gained by it. 

helieve that corporal punishment should be 
‘ished, not by State law or by any outside 

rity; but by the teachers themselves, and to 


help bring about this much desired object is the 


reason for this article. 
\s long as human nature is anything like it is 
. offenses will come and some mode of pun- 
nt will be necessary. The future citizen 
realize that law is a sacred thing and is 
He should also realize that 
time he violates one of God’s laws pun- 
nt follows sure and certain. 
us consider for a moment the objects of 


iment. T can think of only three: to pre- 


vent a repetition of the offense; to restrain other 


pupils from committing the same offense; and to 
reform the offender. If we reform the offender 
he will not repeat the offense. If we are success- 
ful in handling the offender we can easily accom- 
plish the second object-—the restraint of the other 
pupils. So, passing the first two objects, which 
are really included in the third, we have as the 
great central, controlling object of all school pun- 
ishment the reformation of the offender. 

Now, reformation is not something that can be 
forced into a child like a dose of medicine. It 
is something that the child must be brought to 
see the need of—and hefe is where the fine work 
of the expert teacher comes in. She steals into 
the bad boy’s heart and ere he is aware creates 
a hatred for his evil ways and substitutes worthy 
ideals for unworthy ones, and this is the only 
way that real reformation can be brought about. 

The question of fear and punishment is an in- 
teresting one. These forces have captured and 
during the greater part of history have ruled every 
institution devised by man. These agents of the 
devil during the Dark Ages even captured the 
Christian religion itself, and it took the courage 
and blood of thousands of martyrs to free it from 


their grasp. ‘The spirit of the Gospel of mercy 
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and peace and love has been a long time in per- 
meating the lower depths of human nature. For 
instance, it has only been during the past few 
years that any sane and reformatory policy has 
been adopted for dealing with the criminals in 
our penitentiaries. Corporal punishment has been 
abolished in the penitentiaries of our most pro- 
gressive States and the Ieading prison authorities 
say that sixty per cent. of the normal prisoners 
ean be reformed and made good and useful citi- 
zens without it. Would not every reason for not 
using corporal punishment with hardened crim- 
inals apply with double force to the handling of 
children who have reasonably developed mental 
faculties ? 

Under the old methods of school government 
corporal punishment was probably a_ necessity ; 
but the whole theory of school government has 
changed, and the sooner the teacher adjusts him- 


self to the new order the better it will be for him 
and for his pupils. In former times the teach- 
er’s main object was to control his pupils ; the 


modern idea is to teach his pupils to control 
themselves. 1 do not mean by this that the 
teacher is to organize a school-city and go off 
and sit down in the shade and draw his salary 
in peace and ql iet; but the teacher should give 
the pupil all of the liberty that he will take 
without abusing it. He should have as many 
opportunities to develop his will and conscience 
by deciding questions of conduct for himself as 
possible. ‘The teacher is no longer an arbitrary 
autocrat dispensing what he calls justice from a 
lofty pedestal, but one of a social community 
who is loved and respected according as he loves 
and respects his pupils? ‘The most successful 
teacher is the leader, the helper and the friend 
of the pupil. It is next to an impossibility for 
a teacher to use corporal punishment to any great 
extent and maintain this attitude. Without feel- 
ings of love and sympathy, freedom and natural- 
ness in the school-room, the pupils cannot do 
their best work. When the child is continually 
in fear of bodily punishment, he soon becomes a 
sneak and a hypocrite and looks upon the teacher 
as his natural enemy. He regards his fellow-stu- 
dents as fellow-subjects of a tyrant, and hence 
we find pupils under a teacher of this kind lying 
to shield a fellow-criminal and doing other dis- 


 Saeeememe 


honorable things to undermine the authority of 
Instead of being with the teacher 
and for good government, he is against the teach- 
er and for anarchy. Now, I maintain that this 
is seriously wrong; that this attitude strikes at 
the very foundation of school-government and 


the teacher. 


at the very foundation of character. 

This might do in some European country 
where it takes almost one-half of the population 
to govern the other half; but we cannot develop 
the right kind of American manhood and woman- 
hood in an atmosphere of this kind. We cannut 
bring about a sentiment in a school of this idnd 
that will judge the conduct of a fellow-student 
fairly and condemn it if it be wrong. 

Corporai punishment is contrary to the spirit 
of our Christian civilization and to the spirit of 
the modern school. It is a relic of barbarism 
that is as surely passing away as the old whip- 
ping post for criminals. Public opinion is slow- 
ly but surely changing on this subject. It is 
now only in backward and unprogressive commu- 
nities that the people do not think the teacher is 
doing his duty unless he whips a number of pup- 
ils every month. Intelligent people are rapidly 
coming to know that the thoroughly trained and 
competent teacher does not have to resort to this 
If the teacher is to 
be successful he must have the support of his 


means to govern a school. 


intelligent patrons and if he cannot secure this 
and practice corporal punishment, then corporal 
punishment must go. 

It is the rarest thing that the pupils of a school 
feel that the teacher is justified in inflicting bodi- 
lv punishment upon one of their number. It is 
a bad thing for the school for the pupils to feel 
that the teacher is not governed by wisdom and 
justice in dealing with them. Corporal punish- 
ment alienates the affections of the pupil: it 
destroys his self-respect; it rouses his baser feel- 
ings. It stirs up his anger and resentment and 
creates a desire for revenge. He frequently re- 
solves in his heart that he will get even with the 
teacher should an opportunity ever present itself 
and some times carries this feeling in his heart 
for several years. The teacher thus helps to de 
velop the child’s lower nature instead of his 
higher faculties. 

One of the laws of punishment accepted by all 











thinking teachers is that the punishment should' 
ft the offense. For example, if a boy cuts a desk 
hould pay for the damage; if he cannot get 
slong peaceably with the other children at recess 
he should be required to take his recess by him- 
self. The child should always see that the pun- 
shment is the rational result of the offense. It 
is seldom, if ever possible, to convince a child 
corporal punishment is the rational result 
. moral offense. God in his wisdom has not 
seen fit to punish, in this world, the violation of 
nis Moral laws by bodily pain. Why should the 


her 9? 


as 


\nyv body of teachers will acknowledge that the 
teacher who finds it necessary to whip ten pupils 

‘month is a poor teacher. Some will agree 
that a teacher might whip one pupil a month 
and yet be a good teacher. By what process of 
reasoning can you prove that the latter is not one 
as bad as the former? The number of 
pupils whipped by a teacher is an almost infalli- 
ble standard by which you may measure his abil- 
ity as a teacher. 

[ have heard teachers say, “This child has a 
trong will that must be broken by whipping.” 
The parent and teacher ought to be 
nkful that a child possesses this rare and God- 
given faculty, a strong will. I do not want to 
see a child’s will broken. I do not want to see 
him cowed. IT do not want to see him go through 

‘like a whipped cur. We want him taught to 
trol himself with his will and if necessary to 
nl against the world, the flesh and the devil. 
Search out the illustrious names of history and 
many will you find with broken wills? 


tenth 


r 


deny it. 


+ 
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The offense for which corporal punishment is 
now most frequently prescribed is probably dis- 
obedience. Now, obedience may be a virtue or it 
may be a crime. For a parent or teacher to re- 
quire a half-grown child to always blindly obey 
without reason is worse for the child than occa- 
sional disobedience. If the only object of the 
teacher was to secure order in the school-room, 
then blind obedience would accomplish his ob- 
ject; but if this is his highest conception of school 
discipline he is unfit to occupy a position in a 
modern school. He should never lose sight of 
the fact that he is preparing the pupil for life; 
that his habits are daily crystalizing into charac- 
ter; and that he will soon be in a position where 
he will have to decide upon his own course of 
action and be the judge of his own conduct. The 
old methods of discipline were responsible for 
many of the wrecks upon the threshold of man- 
hood and womanhhood. The child who has been 
taught to always blindly obey, when thrown upon 
his own resources at from sixteen to twenty years 
of age, is as helpless as a ship without a rudder. 
At best he will always occupy some minor posi- 
tion in life, and will never develop that sturdy 
independence of thought and action so character- 
istic of the highest type of American citizen. 

It is almost invariably true that the longer a 
teacher teaches, the less he uses the switch. The 
very best teachers do not use it at all. This is 
an ideal that has been reached and that we can 
all reach if we strive for it. I am firmly con- 
vineed that children, even the worst, are best gov- 
erned through their reasons and affections. 


MORE LETTERS REGARDING EXPERT SUPERVISION 


perintendent Joseph W. Everett, of Albe- 
n e county, Va., writes: 
! consider Dr. Denny’s address, at the Newport 
Ne Conference, a very fine one in many re- 
There can be no doubt that it forecasts 
iltimate ideals of a finely developed school 
system, and while in some respects its immediate 
inaiguration in Virginia to-day may seem imprac- 
ti e, its final application is inevitable.’’ 





o, perintendent G. E. Roy, 
Va., writes: 

President Denny’s article on supervision, in the 
February number of the Journar, is good and 


of Warren county, 


in many respects practical. But if the territory 
of division superintendents is to be extended or 
doubled, it will double the work, and place expert 
supervision out of reach. It would be a matter 
of school statistics and that would be all. It 
takes practically all of my time to attend to the 
work of Warren county, to visit all of my schools. 
I would suggest expert supervisors for specific 
work in limited districts; for instance: one for 
single rural schools—in the four primary grades, 
One on drawing and vocal music, one in agricul- 
ture and hygiene. Make the territory for each 
I believe this would save 
and increase results, 


as large as possible. 
money 
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Superintendent Green, of Rappahannock county, 
writing about Expert Supervision, says: 

I regard the three articles relating to ex- 
pert supervision, published in the February num- 
ber of the Journal, very strong arguments in its 
favor. 

All seem to make it perfectly clear that the 
paramount object is the best obtainable educa- 
tional service for the youth of our State. No 
action has been taken by the supervisors or the 
school board of this county as to increasing the 
salary of the superintendent. I have little doubt 
that they would do so if requested. 

Chesapeake, Va., February 20, 1909. 

I have read, with much interest, the articles on 
“Expert Supervision” in your February issue. 

Any one who has given this vital question of 
school supervision careful consideration, who has 
studied the Public School System, must acquiesce 
in what these noted educators have said on school 
supervision, and while it will be difficult to find 
@ paragon, one possessed with all the attributes 
as recommended by these eminent writers, still if 
their sentiments are carried into effect we will 
have more efficient superintendents and in those 
sections where there has been little progress in 
developing the schools we may confidently expect 
marked improvements. 

Dr. Denny has well said, ‘‘We must have super- 
intendents of expert training for their profes- 
sion.’’ It does not follow that a man who has 
not taught school cannot become an expert super- 
intendent, a man of intelligence and zeal can equip 
himself to teach, if he will study some of the 
many excellent works on pedagogy, the theory 
and practice of teaching and the new methods of 
teaching which have come into vogue of late; be- 
cause a man has taught school, is no indication 
that he would make an acceptable superintendent, 
for we well know there are teachers, men with 
their brains filled with the subject matter of text 
books, who have made poor teachers, because they 
were deficient in other attributes which are essen- 
tial to the government of a school; such men are 
not fitted to fill that very important office of school 
superintendent. 

The Public School System, if I rightly under- 
stand it, was instituted for the child, that the 
child might be educated and thereby become a 
law-abiding, useful citizen; if so, no one should 
be appointed to an office where their official duties 
would bring them in close touch with children 
unless their characters were without reproach; 
an immoral person cannot successfully teach gooa 
morals—good morals and manners are essential to 
good citizenship; the example of a teacher will be 
inculcated into the minds of his pupils and as a 
superintendent of schools is one of the most im- 
portant of teachers his demeanor should be ex- 
emplary. 

It is useless for me to reiterate what those 
writers for your Journal have said on school super- 
vision; they have ably covered the field and no 
doubt their expressions will be accepted in the light 
for which they were intended and will produce much 
good. 

The State Board of Education holds a most re- 
sponsible position; as it is composed of men of 
integrity and ability , no doubt they will use their 


best endeavors to procure efficient superinten- 
dents; and it is to be hoped that only those who 
are capable, those who are not seeking mercenary 


ends will be recommended for appointment. | 
would that personal friendship and financial gain 
be eliminated and that only motives for the best 
interest of our schools will actuate good citizens 
of our State to co-operate with the Board of Edu- 
cation in selecting such superintendents as will 
enure to the progress of our Public School Sys- 
tem. 
Respectfully, 
L. L. NOTTINGHAM. 





Supt. Via, of Patrick county, writes: 

This is our best school year. 

The enrollment and average daily attendance 
of pupils are greater than ever before, with the 
teachers doing a good work (with few exceptions), 
they have the very best discipline. We are run- 
ning sixteen graded schools, an increase of four 
this year: five single and two two-room school 
houses. with cloak rooms attached, have been 
built, and all of the old houses painted and re- 
paired to suit new conditions since the _ school 
year began, with plans and specifications to build 
new houses for the next year, which will com- 
plete the necessary good school buildings in my 
division, without any bonded debt to meet after- 
wards. 

Teachers’ wages have been increased every year 
for the last four years, and are sufficiently sat- 
isfactory to draw teachers, rather than ours go 
elsewhere. 

Four years ago there as not a graduate teacher 
in my county; the highest salary paid was $22.50. 
Now, we have eight graduates employed at sala- 
ries ranging from $40 to $90 per month. To the 
County Teachers’ Association belong every teach- 
er and school officer; its usefulness is being exem- 
plified by the progressiveness of its president and 
secretary. 

Stuart High School is doing a good work again 
this year, under the able management of Profes- 
sor B. M. Cox, with a corps of four other grad- 
uate teachers. This school gives a special normal 
course of two and one-half months to teachers. 
Usually one half of the county teachers attend this 
school at the end of their school terms in the 
spring. 

Preparations are now being made to build the 
necessary additions to the school buildings at 
Meadows of Dan and Friends Mission to make 
each of these high schools next year. P 

Our rate of tax for county and district school 
purposes has been very low because of the inter- 
est to meet a large R. R. debt; notwithstanding 
this fact, we have been able to increase the county 
tax this year to 15c on the $100 worth, with the 
expectation of getting the maximum next. Stuart 
District school tax this year is 30c on the $100 
worth. 

The communication in the Journal from Dr. 
Robert Frazer is timely, and doubtless suggests 
lines upon which the State Board of Education 
will largely be governed in making their appoint- 
ments of the division superintendents in April. 
The State, through their most advanced edu- 
cators are now perfecting more uniform plans 
for training its youth, necessitating a high order 
of supervision in well equipped, practical, tactful, 
and common-sense division superintendents, w0 
will be able to imbibe the inspiration, zeal and push 
that has characterized the general supervision of 
our school system by our present State superin- 
tendent. 
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A Recent Consolidation in Henrico county 


ed on Thursday, February 11, 1909, at 2 P. M. 
The school is located about seven miles below Rick: 
mond. The programme consisted of prayer by Rev. 
G. H. Sheriff, address by Mr. J. S. Thomas, address 
by Mr. John Stewart Bryan, benediction Rev. J. E. 
Whit The school stands in the historic locality 
not so very far from Dutch Gap at which was 
located the ancient city of Henricus. At this spot 
Was hegun the first college in America in 1619, but 
the buildings which had been begun were totally 


The new Varina High School building was dedi- destroyed by the Indian Massacre in 1622, and Mr. 


George Thorpe, superintendent of the college lands, 
and all his tenants were massacred at that time. 

The school board of the Varina district a year ago 
determined to consolidate several schools and build 
the handsome new Varina High School. Fort Harri- 
son, Town Hall, Osborne and Laurel Hill schools 
have been closed in the interest of this new high 
school, and two school wagons are used to bring 
the more distant pupils to and from the new school 
building. 
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The TRAVELING LIBRARY SYSTEM @f the VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARY 


By GEORGE CARRINGTON MOSELEY, Head of System 


By an act of the Legislature approved March 
10, 1906, an appropriation of seven thousand, five 
hundred dollars was allowed for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining for two years a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. Under this appropri- 
complete reorganization of the traveling 

then existed was effected and 


librarv system as It th 


ation a 


the system placed on a good working basis. At 
that time there were eighteen traveling libraries 
in circulation, provided with books nearly all of 
d by persons interested in this 
method of book circulation. On March 15, 1906, 
the traveling library department was permanently 


established as a part of the work of the State Li- 


which were donatt 


brary. 
Since 1906, when the system was definitely and 


permanently established, the number of traveling 
libraries has grown by leaps and bounds until 
there are now actually in circulation two hundred 
and four (204) choice collections of books carry- 
ing sunshine and happiness into every section of 
ihe State. Of these two hundred and four li- 
braries, one hundred and fifteen are School 
Traveling Libraries or those used by different 
public schools in Virginia, while the remaining 
eightv-nine are General Traveling Libraries or 


to communities, leagues, study- 


on. We hope to be able to supply 


those Sup?) 


clubs, and SO 


the rapidly increasing demand for these libraries, 
though the amount allowed the system at present 
is not sufficient to provide for library stations al- 
ready established and for those which should be 


enthusiasm and eagerness with which the 


hooks are received and read by schools and com- 


munities throughout the length and breadth of 
the State is almost unbounded. A principal of 
one of the prominent high schools of the State 


e some time ago and in an ex- 
wal said, “I declare, the travel- 
» certainly a success. My pupils 


came into 1 
clamation of 
ing libraries aré 
read, with the greatest 
send, and we want another library as soon as pos- 


Another appreciative person writes the 


enthusiasm, the books you 


19 .. 99 
sible. 


following with reference to the library at her 


town, “In the name of the ————— community 
{ thank you for the pleasure which we have re- 
ceived from the free use of these excellent books, 
We will esteem it a great favor to have anothe 
sent us at your earliest convenience. The selec- 
tions are so varied that we find no difficulty in 
suiting the different tastes of our people. Inno- 
cent pleasure has been given, morals have been 
‘improved. and education in general has been ad- 
vanced by the cireulation of the books which the 
State has so generously offered the public. 

Again I thank you for the part which you 
have taken in doing so much for the pleasure and 
profit of -————— and vicinity.” 

Another evidence of the appreciation of schools 
is the following, “The library has been in work- 
ing order for about two weeks, and I never sa 
such enthusiasm among the pupils * * * never 
more than two or three books left on hand each 
day. Mr. ———— is very proud of the interest 
among teachers as well as pupils.” 

And lastly, a high school teacher says, “The 
books were very much enjoyed last session and our 
young people are looking forward with pleasure 
to having another library.” 

These are just a few of the many expres=iotis 
of gratitude and appreciation which show beyond 
peradventure or doubt that the traveling library 
system is an absolutely indispensable part of the 


general educational work of the Commonwealth. 
In March, 1908, an appropriation was made by 
the Legislature of five thousand dollars, to en- 
courage and develop the establishing of local, 
manent school libraries. The patrons ot! 
measure hope for a large degree of success, and 
many libraries will doubtless be started. Theoret- 
ically, there seems to be a conflict between this 
system of local libraries and the traveling li 


p 


system of the State Library, but in fact th 
none whatsoever. The Department of Public In 


struction supervises the former and the State Li- 
brary the latter, the former having for its aim 
and duty the establishing of permanent lo 
braries, beginning with a nucleus of a fort’ 
lar collection, bought by the local school rd, 














the school itself and the State, and the latter 
furnishing a continuous, fresh stream of whole- 
sone, modern literature, supplementing and in 
every way possible, seeking to keep alive the spark 

nterest already aroused in the library thus 
started. Savs Mr. William R. Eastman, Chief of 
the Division of Educational Extension of the State 
of New York, on this subject, “A collection which 
costs in the beginning not more than forty or fifty 
dollars with additions costing ten dollars or a lit- 
le more every year will never develop such a com- 
prenensive library that the people will not be 
lad to get other books in addition. They will 
not be able to see one-tenth part of the new books 
which they wish unless they can borrow from 
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outside sources. We want the traveling library to 
give needed aid to the local library, to supply its 
deficiencies and place fresh, new books in the 
hands of small communities or schools where they 
might not otherwise receive them. 1 am sure we 
could not spare either the local or the traveling 
library, and we find no difficulty in working the 
two profitably and advantageously together.” 

Thus we can recognize the importance of both 
of these systems from a witness in the State of 
New York, where the traveling library has been 
successfully operated for nearly twenty years and 
the local library encouraged and aided in every 
way possible. 





The PHILOSOPHY of READING 





FourtH PAPER 


By A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Principal Leigh School, Richmond, Virginia 


(11 PUPIL’S PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 


In our modern age of exacting requirements in 
all departments of life, the teacher has somehow 
gotten to feel that all her personal interests and 
conveniences are to be sacrificed, if need be, in 
the promotion of her pupils. The modern doc- 

is that the teacher is nothing, the child 
evervthing. With this feeling has come also the 

ney, growing out of zeal, no doubt, on the 
part of teachers to do too much for the children. 
Children learn best by doing for themselves ; they 
grow in power also by doing for themselves. If 
the teacher imagines that her own thought and 
experience are sufficient, she will soon find her- 
elf constantly telling and explaining, instead of 


leading the child to make his own observations, 
discoveries and conclusions. She thus uncon- 
scinsly deprives him of the opportunity to gain 
po 


| ‘hink this general observation is particularly 

able to the teaching of reading. I have 
cnown teachers zealously on the alert to antici- 
pate supposed difficulties or obstacles, and much 
too ready to dispose of them before she has at all 
teste’ the pupils to find out what the real diffi- 
culties, if any, are. his is a bad practice in 


many ways. In addition to the loss of power or 
failure to gain power by the children as noted 
above, they will soon lose interest in their prob- 
lems if they feel sure the teacher will explain 
them before they have had a chance to do so. 
Much of the child’s inspiration is taken away 
from him. ‘Telling is the least efficacious way of 
developing self-help. It is too often the first and 
should usually be the last device employed. Fur- 
thermore, the child will soon lose his power of 
concentration and his attention will be diverted. 
The teacher must so direct his work that his 
power for self-help will be conserved and aug- 
mented through his own efforts. But this is not 
intended to teach that the teacher may never 
properly tell or explain. But such telling or ex- 
plaining should not be resorted to until the 
teacher, by analyzing the child’s experience and 
taking note of his limitations, knows that the 
explanation at the particular juncture is timely 
and necessary. 

To do this it is necessary to know the children. 
They should be studied no less completely than 
the lesson itself. 


Let the teacher discover their 
view-points and the interests which their experi- 
ences have aroused, and lead them thoughtfully 
and patiently to the difficulty presented by form- 
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ing this bond of association. Two main objects 
should be before the teacher in conducting the 
preliminary study of the lesson with her pupils: 
to discover what the child does not know, and to 
lead him through his own experience to self-help, 
if possible. ‘The teacher must impress the chil- 
dren by constant practice that every sentence con- 
tains a complete thought. What the thought is 
and the elements that help build it up may be 
extracted from the children by a tactful teacher. 

Suppose the pupil’s difficulty is one of pronun- 
ciation. Suppose the word is foot-stool. A 
tactful teacher will not tell the child the pronun- 


ciation if she can avoid it. She will say: 


“Now children that word seems long, doesn’t it? 
Well, let’s see what we can do with it. Suppose we 
divide it up. You know the first syllable, do you 
not? Let me see your hands. Mary, pronounce it. 
Now, who knows the second syllable? John, you may 
pronounce it. Now, how many can put them together 
for me? Hands up. George wants to do it; all 


right, George.” 

And the difficulty has been conquered by the 
pupils through the skilful conduct of the teacher 
and they are all inwardly rejoicing in the sense 
of cvercoming. 

That is teaching; that is learning. The pupil 
is led to a conscious realization of his own at- 
tainment. And this is but one device of fifty 
which the skilful teacher will invent or adapt. 
achers to command their chil- 


I have known t 
lesson three times before coming 


dren to read the 
to the class. When I was a little boy this is ex- 
actly the preparation my teacher required of me. 
How foolish! Experience shows that such ill- 
advised preparation, instead of being really help- 
ful, is hurtful. Im the first place the child will 
skim over the lesson thoughtlessly. This results in 
blunted consciousness and loss of both inclination 
and ability for future power-gaining. Again, it 
strongly tempts the child to deceive. To avoid re- 
proof or punishment the child wants to be at 
least technically within the bounds of truth, and 
\is teacher he has read his lesson three 


will tell } 

times. But after awhile a realization of failure 
in interest and understanding will make the as- 
signed task so irksome and profitless in his view, 
that he will barely skim the lesson three times 
and yet make the same report to this teacher. 


And by and by the moral necessity for even a 
skimming wil] become constantly and increasingly 
less urgent to him. 

Suppose, instead, the teacher were to direct the 
child to read the lesson and hand in to her a list 
of all the words he does not understand either ag 
to meaning or pronunciation or in any other re- 
spect. Or suppose she picks out some interesting 
point of the lesson and asks the children to find 
out for her something more about this, either by 
erquiry from friends, or observation of the ob- 
ject, or from the school library. In this case the 
teacher should take care to set them at such dis- 
coveries as they can easily make, as their past en- 
vironment and experience prepares them for and 
that are likely to appeal to their interest. Or 
suppose she tells them that she will ask six or 
eight pupils to read the lesson to the others next 
day, and they must all prepare themselves in such 
a way that they’may be able to read so that their 
audience may understand. Or suppose she di- 
rects them, if old enough, to make a list for her 
of all the telling words, or all the name words. 
Such devices, I feel sure, produce far greater re- 
sults both in power gained, in interest developed, 
and immensely helps to solve the question of dis- 
cipline. 

I have seen classes in reading keyed to the 
highest point in pleasurable interest by the fol- 
Jowing exercise: the teacher gives the class forty 
seconds to read a new paragraph containing in- 
teresting points and of about ten to twelve or- 
dinary lines. She then has them close the books. 
She has one of the children go to the board. The 
class is asked: “How many can tell one point you 
have read? Hands up.” All of the hands are 
up. “How many can tell two? Hands up.” 
Most of the hands are up. “How many can tell 
three?” One half the hands are up. And so on 
to, say five or six points. The pupil at the board 
arranges these points in separate lines, as each 
child called on has told one point. All the chil- 
dren have actively participated and all have made 
a strenuous effort. Now, with the points before 
the children on the board, the teacher asks two 
of the children separately to give in their. own 
words orally to the class the substance of all that 
has been read. Then, perhaps, the teacher sy8 
to the class: “Now children, that was very well 











done.” She erases the points from the board and 
asks the children to write out for her nicely what 
they have read and been talking about, thus com- 
bining in a very interesting way the reading les- 
son with language work, An exercise of this sort 
not only operates as a stimulus to study, but 
serves as a useful test of it and gives the pupil 
sreater mastery of himself. In addition, it adds 
definite direction and purpose to the lesson and 
‘kes the children see concretely the motive for 
Then again, a teacher may cut choice and suit- 
able selections from magazines and newspapers, 
giving them to individual children of her reading 
class for study, to be read by them to the other 
hildren next day. The children themselves may 
| be asked to procure such reading matter and 
give it to the teacher to make selections for sucn 
In connection with this suggestion it 
would prove an interesting exercise to have each 
|] make a reading scrap book of such selection 
is he brings and are approved. 
\ppended are some suggestions on the prepara- 
tion of reading lessons given by the author to the 
They contain devices ad- 


readings. 


hers in Richmond. 
nal to those given above. 


Pupils to do one or more of following each day: 
(1) Children read silently the new lesson by para- 
hs; as soon as ready, let one or more tell what 
paragraph; let child present whatever diffi- 
ulty has arisen and let some other child explain it 
ssible; if not possible, let teacher come to rescue. 
(2) Let from five to twelve pupils make brief synop- 
sis of one paragraph each on board (and on paper at 
'; let them at times make outline by brief 


Is in 


(3) Let children put in columns the life-words 
found in the several paragraphs (as verbs, nouns 
and of next importance, adjectives and pronouns). 

(4) As they read let children make in writing list 
of pertinent questions they want to ask; after 
I lent readings, these questions are to be asked 

» several pupils framing them and to be an- 
swered by the pupils, the pupil asking designating 
ipil (from among those who indicate that they 

to answer—teacher to rescue if pupils cannot 


Encourage looking in dictionary for  pro- 
tion and definition, showing them how to use 
‘tionary and see that they have practice in its 


(6) Let the children in home preparation, prepare 


along these general lines. 
(7) Often let the teacher read the lesson over to 
the children as a model, after children have gotten 


the story for themselves. 
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For the Question Box 


Here is a nut for Miss Haliburton to crack: 

I am teaching a one-room school and have all 
grades. I just want her to make out a program 
for daily exercises. 

There are the ‘“‘wee tots” and they must recite 
twice before noon and twice after noon—not less. 
Then come the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th reader 
classes, one recitation for each class each day. 

Primary, intermediate and advanced arithmetic 
classes to be heard once in the forenoon and once in 
the afternoon. Then we have three classes in Eng- 
lish grammar that recite once a day. A history class 
in Virginia history and one in United States his- 
tory to recite once a day. A class in primary 
geography, one in manual geography, and one in 
physical geography that must recite once a day. 
Two classes in written spelling, three in oral spell- 
ing, and one in elementary algebra. One in civil 
government, and one in physiology and hygiene. 

There are five recitations per day in reading, 
fivé in spelling, six in arithmetic, three in geogra- 
phy, three in English grammar, two in history, 
and one period for writing, and one for algebra, 
one for civil government, and one for physiology 
and hygiene, besides the little beginners that must 
be heard four times at least per day. 

This makes thirty-two recitation periods to be 


heard in 360 minutes. 

Now the advanced classes are: Spelling, read- 
ing, writing, grammar, manual geography and 
physical geography, history, two recitations in 


and one in the 
and physi- 


one in the forenoon 
afternoon, algebra, civil government, 
ology and hygiene. This makes 12 recitation 
periods for the advanced classes who ought 10 
have 40 minutes to a recitation, but say we allow 
them 20, and less than 20 minutes for this grade 
ought not to be allowed. That takes up 240 min- 
utes or 4 hours of the 6. 

Next comes the intermediates with spelling, one 
lesson each in oral and written, one, each day in 
reading, grammar, geography, history and two in 
arithmetic, (I merge this class with the advanced 
class in writing, civil government and physiology), 
so there are eight recitation periods in the interme- 
diate grade that ought to have 25 minutes, but 
say we give them 15 minutes; that takes up 120 
minutes or 2 hours more of the six. 

Next we have the primary grade which must 
include all below the 4th readers, or those study- 
ing the primer, 1st reader, 2nd reader and 3rd 
reader, they must also be heard in number, in 
spelling at least two classes, two recitations in 
the forenoon and two in the afternoon for the 
more primary class and one recitation in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon for the other. This 
makes for the primary grade, at least, four periods 
in reading, two in number, six in spelling, or 
at least 12 recitation periods that must have at 
least 10 minutes each. That takes up 120 min- 
utes or 2 hours more of the 6 hours. 

Besides we must have 10 minutes for recess in 
the forenoon and 10 in the afternoon. 

The progressive school is also expected to have 
a class in elementary agriculture and one in draw- 
ing and also devote some time to manual train- 
ing. To add these we would need 80 minutes or 
11-3 hour more. This puts in exactly nine hours 
and twenty minutes each day. 

Now there are 3 1-3 hours extra work that must 
be crowded in or left out. 


arithmetic, 
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Vou. II 


The question of expert superintendency is still 
the chief topic of conversation among those in- 
terested in the advancement of our public schools 
The articles in Tire Journat by Dr. Denny and 
Mr. Eggleston on expert supervision have created 
no little comment all over the State. Editorials 
of approval have appeared in all the leading 
papers emphasizing the need of good superin- 
tendents to be placed in all the vacancies which 
may occur. Some of the large counties al- 


ready have the entire time of their superinten- 
dents. It is to be hoped that other large counties 
are to have like conditions. From various parts 
of the State come letters indicating that the sal- 
aries of superintendents are to be increased either 
by the supervisors or the trustees. This move- 
ment for better paid superintendents will be of 
great service to the State because more superin- 
tendents will be able to give their entire time to 
the work. We have published a number of com- 
munications on this subject, some in the March 
number of THE JOURNAL, some on pages 13 and 
14 of this issue, and below we append other com- 
munications relating to expert supervision and 
the increase of superintendent’s salaries. We hope 
that these expressions of opinion through the 
State will result in great good to all concerned. 


An act approved by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, March 14, 1908, requires that each divi- 
sion superintendent of public schools must receive 
a minimum salary, and counties that have not a 
sufficient population so as to obtain from the State 
fund an amount to equal what & superintendent 
must receive, such counties must be grouped with 
an adjacent county so as to form a division large 
enough to insure the required salary. The same 
act provided that boards of supervisors, or county 
school boards, can supplement the superintendent’s 
salary, which when added to the fund derived 
from the State will aggregate the required amount 
which each division superintendent must receive. 
We, the Board of Supervisors, of Northampton 
county, are strenuously opposed to having our 
county grouped with another county in a school 
division; should our county be so annexed it 
would not be for the interest, the progress of our 
schools, the territory would be too great for one 
person to adequately supervise; besides it is not 
our desire that a non-resident -of this county, but 
that one of our citizens should superintend our 
schools. Our taxes are about as great as the peo- 
ple can stand, and, whereas, last July, we granted 
the request of the county school board to increase 
its school levy, we will expect them to supple 
ment its superintendent’s salary or we, the Board 
of Supervisors, may be compelled to reduce the 
school levy and add it to the county levy so we 
can supplement the superintendent’s salary and 
thereby keep our county in a separate school divi- 
sion and secure one of our citizens as school super- 
intendent. We trust the county school board will 
grant our request by supplementing our superin- 
tendent’s salary and that the State Board of Educa- 
tion will not group our county with another, but 
reappoint our present incumbent. 


J. AmBiteR Davis, Chairman, 
J. Lone HALgEy, 
Board of Supervisors of Northampton county, Va. 
Eastville, Va., February, 1909. 
R. W. NorrincHamM, 
Clerk School Board. 
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The law requires that each superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Virginia, receive a minimum salary, 
and whereas our county does not contain a sufficient 
population so as to obtain from the State the re- 
quired amount, it is resolved, that we the School 
Board of Northampton county, Virginia, will supple- 
ment our superintendent’s salary to $900.00 required 
by law and make our county in a separate school 
division. 

[i is further resolved that our present school 
superintendent, Mr. L. L. Nottingham, having faith- 
ful discharged his official duties, devoting his 
whole time and efforts in the school work, and real- 
izing that our schools have made such marked pro- 
gress during his supervision, and having his assur- 
ance that he will not engage in any other occupation 
during his incumbency, if reappointed, we _ there- 
fore earnestly request the State Board of Education 
not to group our county with another, and that said 
board will reappoint Mr. L. L. Nottingham Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Northampton county, Vir- 
ginia. 

The above resolution was voted on and carried, 
6 to 1, as follows: Dr. G. W. Holland, J. S. Notting- 
ham, I. J. Reid, A. T. Bell, E. J. Doughty and T. 
P. Bell ayes; W. E. Thomas nay. 

THERON P. BEL, 
Clerk County School Board of Northamp- 
ton county, Virginia. 

March 15. 1909. 





D. H. Munsey, of Bland county, writes: 

The county school board of Bland county agreed 
to supplement the salary of the superintendent of 
schools of Bland county by giving $500, making a 
total of $700. The board prefers this to being at- 
tached to some other county or having any change 
whatsoever in the supervision of their schools. 





Superintendent McInturff, of Shenandoah, writes: 

Last Monday the school board of Shenandoah coun- 
ty met at Woodstock, and increased the salary of the 
division superintendent to $1,000, beginning July 1st, 
1909, and will require him to give his entire time 
to the duties of the office. The present salary is 
$650, henee $350 additional will be appropriated 
locally. At an early date the school board will con- 
fer with the board of supervisors relative to this 
appropriation. 





Superintendent Redd, of Hanover, writes: 

I agree with Mr. Eggleston’s views in fixing an 
ideal to be striven for. I think, however, that of the 
two requisites a superintendent should have practi- 
cal and mechanical sense, with executive ability, 
rather than a college degree. 

Such characteristics in a man enable him to size 
up a teacher’s ability much more accurately than 
an all book man. The superintendent should by all 
means have education with these characteristics, suf- 
ficient at least to be able to tell if his schools, es- 
pecially the central and high schools, are doing the 
work outlined by the Department. 





S iperintendent Garnett, of King and Queen county, 
Wrifes: 

Our school work moves on pleasantly, and we trust 
proiitably. In two of our school districts we tried 
consolidation to a limited extent last fall. One school 
Wacon was purchased and put on the road. The 
result has been very satisfactory. Those who criti- 





cised our new graded school house saying, “Why do 
you build such a big house?” have seen before the 
first term ends that every room is needed. 

At the Stevensville High School there was a “flag 
raising” on the 22nd of February. The flag, the gift 
of Mr. Robert N. Pollard, Jr., of Richmond, a son of 
King and Queen, was presented by W. H. Ryland, 
Esar., of Middlesex county, and accepted by Mr. J. B. 
Duval, principal of the school. 

Supervisors and trustees have as yet taken no 
action in regard to salary of superintendent. 

It is more than probable, indeed very certain, the 
county will not raise the required minimum salary 
and must therefore be grouped with some other 
county or counties. 

I read THe Journat with pleasure, and most 
heartily endorse your editorial in the February num- 
ber. 





Superintendent T. N. Berry, of Madison county, 
Va., writes: 

The following is a brief record of the schools 
during my administration: Starting with no graded 
or high school in the county, we now have four 
graded and two high schools with plans for another 
high school and one or more graded schools. By 
consolidation we have three double schools graded. 
School levies have been increased from 17% to 30 
cents, except in one district, which has a levy of 25 
cents. The board has asked for 40 cents for the 
whole county. Teachers’ salaries have increased 
from 25 to 100 per cent. exclusive of high schools. 
The school term has been lengthened. Consolidations 
have been effected and school houses have been built 
each year according to modern plans. The Summer 
Normal, started at Stanardsville in 1905 and moved 
to Madison in 1906, has grown rapidly under the 
wise and efficient leadership of Prof. J. G. Johnson. 
Every teacher in the county attended the Normal 
last year, except one, who went to Charlottesville. 
Our teachers are earnest and faithful and attend the 
teachers’ association meetings, and subscribe for 
school journals. The trustees are without exception 
most faithful in their efforts to better the school 
system. 

I feel confident that the school board will supple- 
ment the superintendent’s salary by at least $300. 





Teachers are now beginning to consider the 
question of taking examinations. The regular 
spring examinations are held Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, April 22, 23 and 24 and the sum- 
mer examinations will be held Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, July 29, 30 and 31. Unless teach- 
ers are going to the summer schools, they should 
by all means take the April examinations, but 
teachers are advised to attend the summer schools 
whether thev take the examinations or not. We 
are glad to note that certificates can be renewed 
for second grade teachers who have read two 
books of this vear’s reading course, Sabin’s Com- 
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mon Sense Didactics, Hodge’s Nature Study and 
Life, or Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children. 

We wish very much that all the teachers of 
Virginia would pursue the reading courses as out- 
lined by the Board of Examiners. 

The teaching profession is not an easy berth. 
It carries with it severe strain in the schoolroom, 
but, more than that, it demands constant study. 
A teacher that does not read any new books 
pedagogy in the course of four or five years, as a 
rule, loses all of her inspiration and should re- 
tire from the classroom. To be a _ successful 
teacher, one must be constantly drawing inspira- 
tion from new sources. It can be gotten only 
by study and contact with the great minds in the 
teaching world. The summer schools also serve 
to furnish much inspiration to teachers, and 
wherever it is possible for a teacher to take sum- 
mer work, it should be done. Teachers should 
also be careful to attend the teachers’ institutes 
in their respective counties and find out what 
We have nearly 10,000 
schools of Virginia. I won- 


other teachers are doing. 
teachers in the public 
der whether 1,000 of them have read this year, 
from cover to cover, any of the valuable books 
which Professor Heck has been reviewing for this 
JourNAL. I wonder how many teachers’ clubs 
there are in the State 
Horne’s Philosophy of Education. 
many have looked into a book like Charles A. 
MeMurry’s Course of Study in Eight Grades. 
Note Dr. Heck’s review of that work in this num- 
ber of Tie Journat. Can’t you get the latter 
book for your own library, or for your school li- 
brary? Other books might be mentioned and 
but we refrain to say more 


studying such a book as 
I wonder how 


other points discussed, 
than this, that certainly a 
cational subjects should be read and studied each 
year by the teachers in our schools. I know the 
“We can’t get all of these things 
but how 


few sood books on edu- 


teachers will say 
and we haven't time for all of them,” 
find time to read two 


many teachers are there who 


or three novels a month, whose reading when 


1] 
t 


summed up will amount to 24 or 25 books a year, 
none, however, bearing upon their work. How 
much better it would for these teachers to re- 
duce the amount of fiction and to increase the 
amount of reading deme lines relating to their 


profession. A lawyer reads that which bears on 


his work; a doctor important articles and books 
on his particular specialty; an electrician the lat- 
est results of experiments in electricity. Is not 
teaching as much as profession as any other field 
of work, and does it not require as much skill, as 
much information and learning? If so, it be. 
comes absolutely necessary that teachers shall 
study. Those who do not study must go the in- 
evitable way and eventually drop out, for, in 
teaching as in every other walk of life, the strong- 
est survive and the weak incumber the ground or 
perish. 





Some of the country schools are already begin- 
ning to close and teachers are changing their 
place of residence. We respectfully ask them to 
send us the address at which they may receive 
Tue Journat for May, June and July. All 
teachers who have subscribed, or for whom their 
boards of trustees have subscribed, should make 
y of Tre Journat. We 
will gladly mail them to > the proper addresses if 
furnished to us. 


sure of getting every co] 





The first issue of The Normal Bulletin of 
State Normal and Industrial School at nara 
burg has just been issued. It is a prospectus indi- 
cating the character of work proposed for the 
school, which will open on September 28, 1909. 
By that time two buildings will have been con- 
and the — an 
academic building which is to be known as the 
Science Hall. Ground was broken for both build- 
ings on November 25, 1908, and the construction 
The new Science Hall 


structed, one a dormitory 


is now well under way. 
will contain laboratories for agriculture, natural 
science, domestic economy, cooking, sewing, man- 
ual training and drawing, class rooms for the va- 
rious academic subjects, and, until another build- 
ing is constructed, will contain the administra- 
tive offices. Up to this time only a portion of the 
faculty has been selected. They are as follows: 


Julian A. Burruss, President. 

Cornelius J. Heatwole, Professor of Education. 

John W. Wayland, Professor of History and Social 
Science. 

Yetta S. Shoninger, Supervisor of Practice and 
Teacher of Primary Methods. 

Althea E. Loose, Professor of Foreign Languages 
and Instructor in Physical Education. 
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‘ive teachers are yet to be selected as well as a 
matron. The subjects not yet provided for are: 
Geography, Natural Science, Household Arts, 
Manual Arts, Rural Arts and School Music. The 
sc!\ool will offer six regular courses as foliows: 


1. Regular normal course, three to six years. 
2. Training class certificate course, one year. 
3. Professional course for four year high school grad- 
uates, two years. 
4. Household Arts course, two years. 
Manual Arts course, two years. 
6. Rural Arts course, two years. 


The courses as outlined in the Prospectus seem 
admirably adapted for the preparation of teach- 
ers who may wish to go into our schools to teach 
children not only the three “R’s” but also how to 
make themselves more useful in the home. 

lor full information and catalogue address 
President Julian A. Burruss, Harrisonburg, Va. 





The catalogue of the Summer School of the 
University of Virginia has just been received. 
Last year, the number of teachers at this school 
numbered nearly 1,000. This year, Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne, the conductor, is expecting even a larger 
attendance. If you are interested in the Summer 
School, write him for catalogue. The faculty is 
as follows: 


Bruce R. Payne, Conductor, University of Virginia. 
Ps A. Anderson, (Johns Hopkins University) 
nvsics. 
Lula O. Andrews, (State Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Va.) Elementary English. 
Robert M. Bird, (University of Virginia) Chemis- 
try 
John J. Blair, (Wilmington, N. C.) Drawing. 
Elizabeth Brown, (Washington, D. C.) Primary 
School Work. 
. Young Burton, (University of Virginia) Mathe- 
matics. 
rank Carney, (Cornell University) Geography. 
J. A. C. Chandler, (Richmond, Va.) History. 
idith G. Charlton, (Iowa State College) Domestic 
Science and Art. 
ichard M. Crawford, (William and Mary College) 
Manual Training. 
red. W. Crawford, (William and Mary College) 
Manual Training. 
ary Cadmus Davis, (Rutgers College of Agricul- 
ture) Agriculture. 
‘illiam H. Echols, (University of Virginia) Mathe- 
matics. 
org Edward, (Northwestern University) German. 
ara Emens, (New York City) Writing. 
omas Fitzhugh, (University of Virginia) Latin. 
‘ Villiiaam H. Hand, (University of South Carolina) 
Uducation. 
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Heber M. Hays, (University of Virginia) Greek. 

Cornelius J. Heatwole, (State Normal School, Har- 
risburg, Va.) Education. 

F. A. Hodge, (University of Virginia) Ethics. 

Mari Ruef Hofer, (Columbia University) School 


Music. 
Llewellyn G. Hoxton, (University of Virginia) 


Physics. 

Willis A. Jenkins, (Hampton, Va.) Mathematics. 

William <A. Kepner, (University of Virginia) 
Biology. 

William A. Lambeth, (University of Virginia) 
Field Botany. 

Albert Lefevre, (University of Virginia) Logic and 
Philosophy. 

Charles G. Maphis, (Charlottesville, Va.) Educa- 


tion. 
John M. McBryde, Jr., (Sweet Briar College) Eng 


lish. 
James N. Michie, (University of Virginia) Mathe 


matics. 

Edwin Mims, (Trinity College, N. C.) English. 

Eva Minor, (State Normal School, Farmville, Va.) 
Instrumental Music. 

Mary S. Moffett, (Manassas, Va.) Teachers’ Train 
ing Class. 

Walter A. Montgomery, (William and Mary Cok 
lege) Latin. 

Thomas W. Page, (University of Virginia) History 
and Civil Government. 

James Morris Page, (University of Virginia) 


Mathematics. 
Bruce R. Payne, (University of Virginia) Educa- 


tion. 
Willoughby Reade, (Episcopal High School) Eng- 
lish and Expression. 

William C. Ruediger, (George Washington Unt- 
versity) Education. 

James B. Smith, (Richmond High School) As 
tronomy. : 

Margaret Starte, (Supervisor of Music, Fredonfa, 
N. Y.) School Music. 

Robert A. Stewart, (Richmond College) French. 

Eva E. Struble, (Newark, N. J.) Drawing and 
Crafts. 

Albert H. Tuttle, (University of Virginia) Biology. 

Oscar I. Woodley, (Superintendent of Passaic, N. 


J.) Education. 
Richard T. Wyche,- (Story Specialist) Story Tell- 


ing. 





The American Peace Society, of 31 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., is making an effort to have 
“Peace Day” observed throughout the country in 
the public schools.’ The day set aside for this 
purpose is the 18th day of May, the anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague conference. If 
superintendents or teachers desire to have any 
special exercises on that day, by writing to Mr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, at the address given 
above, they may secure from him literature which 
will assist them in preparing a programme for 
that. day. The following is a suggested outline 
of a programme for high schools: 
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. Singing. By the school. 

. Essay: “Arbitration as a Substitute for War.” By 
a high school boy. 

. Essay: “The Inhumanity of War.” By a high 
school girl. 


doe 


i) 


4. Singing: By a quartet of male voices. 
5. Address: “The Burdens of Great Armaments.” By 


a teacher. 

. Short Talk: “Recent Arbitration Treaties.” 

. Recitation: Verses from Lowell’s “Biglow Papers; 
Tennyson’s “The Golden Year” (selected por- 
tions); Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim.” (Select 
one.) 

8. Solo: By some local singer. 

9. Closing Remarks: “The Heroisms of Common 

Life.’ By the principal or some prominent citi- 
zen. 


bo er) 


We call attention again to our clubbing ar- 
rangement with the Popular Educator and Pri- 
mary Education. Those whose subscriptions are 
running out or who wish to renew their subscrip- 
tions or to add another educational paper to their 
reading course will do well to consider our special 
clubbing arrangements: the Popular Educator 
and Tire VirGIntaA JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 
$1.50; or Primary Education and Tire Vir@INnta 
JOURNAL OF Enucation, $1.50. 

We also call attention to our arrangements with 
the Virginia Magazine, the State monthly pub- 
lished at Lynchburg, This magazine is a new 
publication of a general character and is well 
worthy of consideration at the hands of the teach- 


ers of Virginia. It can be secured with Tue Vir. 
GINIA JOURNAL OF Epucation for the sum of 
$1.50. 





What It Is 


1. The ditch digger works ten hours a day, 
and shovels three or four tons of earth for $2— 
that’s labor. 

2. A lady can purchase a very comfortable bon- 
net for $3.75, but she prefers one that costs $27 
—that’s extravagance. 

3. The merchant can take an article worth 75 
cents and sell it for $1.49—that’s business. 

4. The mechanic can take a material worth $6 
and make it into a watch worth $100—that’s 
skill. 

5. The United States can take an ounce and a 
quarter of gold, stamp upon it an “eagle,” and 
make it worth $20—that’s money. 

6. Vanderbilt can write a few words on a sheet 
of paper and make it worth $5,000,000—tthat’s 
capital. 

7. The poet Tennyson could take a worthless 
sheet of paper and by writing a poem on it make 
it worth $10,000—tthat’s genius. 

8. Start an account with the Capitol Savings 
Bank, Richmond, Va.—that’s sense (cents). 

Information has reached us that a number of 
the school teachers have taken advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the above named bank; 
and it is getting to be the popular thing to save. 
The co-operation of all the teachers in Virginia 


is asked. Drop a line to R. M. Kent, the Cashier. 


HAPPY EASTER-TIDE 


By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va, 


Let us all try to make Easter in the primary 
grades » joyous, happy festival. 

Your morning talks and stories for a week be- 
fore may be on the origin and customs of Faster. 

Tell Bible stories, myths, fairy tales and flower 
legends, such as the Parable of the Sower, Per- 
sephone, Sleeping Beauty, ete. There is no more 
beautiful Easter story than that of the butterfly. 
Procure a cocoon and tell the children about what 
is within, what the chrysalis once was, how it spun 
itself this soft nest and fell asleep, and how in the 
fulness of time it will come forth a glorious 
winged butterfly. 


An equally appropriate story is one of the lit- 
tle brown bulb, that lay fast asleep in the cold, 
dark ground, until something seem to say, “Coie 


, 


up, come np,” and up it came, just a tiny bit at 


first, then a little more and its little green head 


peeped out from the brown earth and felt the 


soft warm air and heard the song of the biris. 
And when the days grew warmer it opened its 
blossom and joined in the glad spring song : 
nature was singing. On Easter Sunday it wa 
carried to the church and placed on the pulp 
to help remind us of the beautiful life to cor 
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wien these bodies of ours have finished their ser- 
vice here on earth. 

\ny songs about nature’s awakening are suit- 

le to the season and Faster carols can be found 
in any Sunday school collection. 

Show the children Plockhorst’s “He is Risen,” 
“Risen Lord,” “Mary Magdalene,” and Hof- 
mann’s “Easter Morning.” 

The language work, nature study, drawing, 

per cutting, etc., should deal with Easter sub- 

ts—lilies, bulbs, plants, rabbits, chickens and 

Decorate the room freely with flowers if pos- 

le. One primary teacher whose room is charm- 
ing all the time with its wealth of flowers and 
beautiful bird pictures, has planned for her es- 
yecial Easter decorations festoons of “eggs” cut 
from different colored card board. These will be 
(rung on narrow ribbon or cord and hung in 
craceful festoons from every available spot. If 

i do not care for the decorations to be a sur- 

ise, it would be nice to have the children de- 

rate the eggs, 





AN EASTER HYMN 


(For five little ones) 


First Child: 
Ring, oh, bell! 
Ring and tell— 
All: Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day! 


Second Child: 
Blow, oh, breeze, 
O’er land and seas— 
All: Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day! 


Third Child: 
Sing, oh, birds, 
The wondrous words— 
All: Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day! 


Fourth Child: 
Oh, echo, make 
The world awake— 
All: Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day! 


Fifth Child: 
Show, oh, my life, 
Through grief and strife— 
All: Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day! 
—Roserta V. BRADSHAW. 
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THE EASTER STORY 
t 
(To be told by the teacher.) 

I wonder if you remember the story about a wee 
baby, that was born the first Christmas day? You 
remember his name was Jesus, and he was born ina 
manger. 

When he grew to be a man he told the people of 
God, our Heavenly Father. You have all heard the 
story of the spotless life he lived and of how he was 
crucified on the cross. 

Now, I am going to tell you of a wonderful event 
which happened one beautiful Sabbath morning 
many, many years ago. 

After the crucifixion Jesus was buried in a sepul- 
chre, hewed out of the rock. Very early in the morn- 
ing Mary, the mother of Jesus, and two other women 
came to the sepulchre, bringing sweet spices to 
anoint the body of Jesus. 

When they came near they found the great stone 
rolled away from the door of the sepulchre and on 
going in they found the body of Jesus was gone. 

They were frightened, but a shining angel there, 
said, “Be not afraid; ye seek Jesus who was cruci- 
fied. He is not here, he is risen. Go tell his dis- 
ciples.” 

This month we are going to remember the day 
Jesus arose. It is called Easter. And we will sing 
our glad carols at this happy Easter time, for the 
people all over the world are rejoicing that Christ 
is risen and gone to prepare a place in his Father’s 
home for all who love him. 

AT EASTER TIME 


RECITATION 


The little flowers came through the ground, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 

They raised their heads and looked around, 
At happy Easter time. 


And every pretty bud did say: . 
“Good people, bless this holy day; 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At happy Easter time.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 





AN EASTER EXERCISE 
(For teacher and pupils.) 


Teacher.—Why do we keep Easter? 

Pupils —To commemorate the resurrection of Christ. 

Teacher.—Why is the egg used so much in celebrat- 
ing this festival? 

Pupils —The egg is the symbol of life, and is there- 
fore used in celebrating the anniversary of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Teacher.—Why are flowers used? 

Pupils —Our Lord has written the promise of the 
resurrection in every bud and leaf of the 
spring-time. 

Teacher.—Why is the butterfly so often seen on 
Easter cards? 

Pupils—The butterfly in its three stages—worm, 
chrysalis, and winged insect—is emblematic 
of life, death and resurrection. 


—Adapted from Intelligence Magazine. 
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EASTER 
(Recitation for three children.) 


First child: 
Snowdrops! lift your timid heads— 
All the earth is working; 
Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 
Au: Snowdrops, rise, and tell the story, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 


Second Child: 
Lilies! lilies! Easter calls; 
Rise to meet the dawning 
Of the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 
All: Ring vour bells and tell the story 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 


Third Child: 
Waken, sleeping butterflies! 
Burst your narrow prison; 
Spread your golden wings and rise, 
For the Lord is risen. 
All: Spread your wings and tell the story, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory! 
—Mary A. LATHBURY. 


[Note—The first child carries a bunch of snow- 
drops, the second lilies and the third a spray of 
fruit blossoms, surmounted by a cluster of golden 
winged butterflies, made of tissue paper.] 





HOW BUNNY BROUGHT THE EGGS 
(To be read by a pupil.) 


It was just before Easter and many years ago, that 
a violent storm of wind and rain had swept over a 
village in the little country of Holland, destroying 
much property and some lives. 

Now Easter had always been a happy time for the 
children, for they had been accustomed to receiving 
presents then, as you American children do at 
Christmas. 

But this year there was no money with which to 
buy presents. 

The mothers talked the matter over and decided 
that something must be done, so they colored eggs 
blue, red, green and purple, and filled the nests un- 
der the bushes with them. 

On Easter morning when some of the children 
went out to gather flowers, they found a nest filled 
with these lovely treasures. And just them a snow- 
white rabbit bounded out of the bushes. “Bunny 
brought our eggs,” they cried; and ever since they 
have told how Bunny brought the Easter eggs. 


EASTER MEMORY GEMS 
(Try to have a memory gem for each pupil.) 


Oh let us sing and praise, 
And thank the Father dear, 

For April is the fullest month, 
Of all the children’s year 


April brings the spring-time flowers, 
And wakes the Easter morn, 
April is the merry month 
When Froebel, too, was born. 


ee 
We children, lift our voices 
And sing our happiest lays, 
For Easter is the gladdest 
Of all the spring-time days. 
ee 
Let your lives, O, children dear, 
Be as Easter lilies white, 
Scattering sweetness far and near, 
Carrying everywhere delight. 
Let each glad morning be 
An Easter morn 
For thought and word 
And deed divinely born. 
& & 
Children sing the wondrous story, 
Round the altars of our King, 
While the earth with Easter glory 
Dons the fairest robes of spring. 
4 uf 
Who is the King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of glory. 
1 
The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Easter birds are singing, 
And Easter flowers are blooming gay 
And Easter buds are springing. 
wt ot 
Christ is risen! Let the swell 
Of the holy Easter bell 
All the wond’rous story tell. 
se 
Oh, the golden spring-time, 
When the children sing 
Easter hymns to Jesus, 
Our dear risen King! 
st 
O sing the blessed story, 
The Lord of life and glory 
Is risen, as he said, 
Is risen from the dead. 
se ow 


Welcome, joyful Easter time 
When the bells in gladness chime; 
Flowers are blooming on your way 
Welcome, blessed Easter Day! 
se 
Sing, for the coming of Easter, 
With many a rare surprise 
Of beauty and bloom awaiting 
The looking of happy eyes. 
se 
For after the chill of the wintry sleep 
The flowers have wakened, the earth is gay, 
And the merry birds have returned to keep 
The beautiful festal Easter Day. 
se 
A worthier gift than e’en the flowers 
Will please our risen King, 
For in these golden Easter hours, 
Our hearts to him we bring. 
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TEACHING COLOR IN THE SCHOOLS 


By MRS. D. W. READ, Leesburg, Va. 


a 


Naturally, the spring months suggest color teach- 
ing; in fact, they bring the teacher’s opportunity 
for this. Now the children should have their eyes 
open to every bud and flower, robin and bluebird. 
The tints on distant mountains and nearer hills 
arying from day to day, should interest them. 
rees, Which first may be seen in russet, 

ts of green, changing to a silvery gray-green, 

n a soft golden green, and then the rich color 

full leaf should also interest them. 

We must look to nature if we would aestheti- 
ly teach harmonies and contrasts of hues, tints 
nd shades. 

While the mysterious changes of spring are 
bringing its manifold interests to the schoolroom, 
we may reach for the color feeling natural to 
most children, and we can start them on the way 
to an understanding of a subject, that may not 
mean a mark of culture only, or a thing to be 
oyed for beauty’s sake, but a useful knowledge 
to be turned to commercial value in things ma- 
terial. 

In the beginning of color teaching, we must 
fix a standard of hue by presenting the simple 
‘hart, which can be found in the drawing books 
Li in general use in the State. 

\s all directions are given with these charts, l 

not explain them. They should be marked 
by the children before color in nature is given. 
painting tulips, it is easier to understand the 
irple-red or orange-red of the flowers, when these 
have been learned from mixing the chart 
colors; or in selecting fabrics, to know that the 
n-greens betoken a predominance of yellow, 
the cold greens tell that blue predominates. 
\fter children have worked out the charts, they 
bring bits of colored silks or worsteds into 
school room for the sake of discriminating in 


cere a 


2&9 


—_ 


Attention can be called to the colors in the chil- 
iren’s clothes or other fabrics, color in flowers, 


with. 


fruits, trees and everything in the world about 


them. 

Crayola and water colors can be used as me- 
diums for desk work. 

It is well for the first and second primary grades 
to use crayola, if the teacher is inexperienced. 
Some teachers use crayola through the first four 
primary grades with good results. Such things 
should be governed by the skill of the teacher, 
and the environnient of the children. 

I advise color in the first and second primary 
grades the entire term; in the third and fourth 
grades I would introduce it after Christmas, and 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, the 
last three months of the school year. As children 
get older their drawing should become, grade by 
grade, better technically, and to get good draw- 
ing, nothing is surer as a medium than the pen- 
cil. Care must be taken in introducing color in 
the schools, that the fascination of it does not over- 
balance the more important study of form, for 
hue is only an addition to drawing, and no amount 
of it can make up for carelessness in the expres- 
sion of form. 

I have given a few simple suggestions for the 
many teachers who have recently asked me for 
help. I hope they will remember in the begin- 
ning they are but beginners themselves, and will 
not attempt too much at first. The color chart 
referred to and the plan following are enough for 
any grade through two or three months, or even 
longer. 

If first grade children have had color in the 
kindergarten, they will be only the easier to teach, 
and will understand color in nature earlier, and 
can be made leaders in the work. Few children 
in Virginia have an opportunity of attending kin- 
dergartens, so the first grade teacher finds herself 
presenting the subject new. Color is easy to teach, 
for when started right, children will teach them- 
selves. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS @f the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Regulations for the Examinations for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, 1909. 


The spring examination of teachers for the year 

1909 shall be held on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 

day, April 22nd, 23rd and 24th; the summer exami- 

Dation shall be held on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, July 29th, 30th and 31st. 

(a) Teachers may take either of these examina- 

tlons, but all who do not expect to attend a State 


summer institute should take the spring examina- 
tion, as the result of the summer examination for 
those who do not attend the summer schools may be 





made known too late for many teachers to contract 
for schools and may thus cause them inconvenience. 
Those teachers who take the spring examination and 
fail, will not be permitted to take the summer examl- 
nation, unless they in the mean time attend some 
State summer institute. Teachers who expect to at- 
tend a State summer school for 20 days may take 
part of the spring examination and the remainder 
at the close of the summer school. 

No certificate will be given on the part taken in 
the spring, but the grades made then will be com- 
bined with those made in the summer examination 
for first and second grade certificates. No combina- 
tion can be made for a third grade certificate, and 
no applicant who does not already hold a certificate 
(emergency certificates not counted) can divide the 
examination. 

(0) If teachers now holding certificates (emer- 
gency certificates not counted) do not take the spring 
examination, but attend a State summer institute for 
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at least twenty (20) days, and pass on at least one- 
half the subjects at the summer examination at the 
close of the institution, they will be given provis- 
ional certificates good for one year of such grade as 
the averages warrant. The examination may be com- 
pleted the following year, when a full certificate of 
the proper grade will be issued, bearing the same 
date as the provisional certificate. 

(c) Teachers attending summer institutes who take 
a part or the whole examination and make the re- 
quired grades on one-half the subjects—85 per cent. 
on each of seven subjects for first grade, and 75 per 
cent. on each of six subjects for second grade—will 
be given provisional certificates good for one year. 

(dq) When the course is divided only two examina- 
tions can be combined; and one of these must be 
taken after a regular attendance of at least twenty 
davs at one of the State summer institutes. 

(e) The examination on the first year of the pro- 
fessional course will be held July 29th; on the sec- 
ond year July 30th, and on the third year July 31st. 
The examination this vear will be on the third year 
of the old professional course and upon the three 
years of the new course. 

2. First grade certificates issued by division super- 
intendents in 1905, mav be extended to July 31, 1910, 
upon the recommendation of the division superin- 
tendent of the division in which the holder last 
taught. 

High school certificates and first grade certificates 
finally expiring July 31st, 1909, may be extended for 
one vear, provided the holders pass upon at least two 
of the subjects in the regular Professional Course of 
Study, or at least two courses in the Professional 
Course of the University Virginia Summer School. 

First grade certificates issued by division superin- 
tendents, finally expiring in 1909 and 1910, may be 
exchanged for new first grade certificates issued by 
the State Board of Examiners, provided the holders 
pass the examination on the added subjects for a 
new first grade certificate which are Elementary Alge- 
bra through quadratics, English History, and either 
Physical Geography or Elementary Agriculture. 

3. Second grade certificates issued in 1907 by the 
Board of Examiners will be renewed upon the recom- 
mendation of the division superintendent accom- 
panied by a statement on the certificate that the 
holder has read two books of this year’s reading 
course. (Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics, Hodge’s 
Nature Study and Life, or Bryant’s How to Tell 
Stories.) 

4. The State Board of Examiners has, subject to 
the regulations of the State Board of Education, all 
authority in the matter of holding examinations for 
teachers and in issuing, extending and renewing cer- 
tificates. A certificate is not valid if extended by a 
division superintendent. 

5. Particular inquiries in reference to examina- 
tions and certificates should be addressed to the ex- 
aminer of the circuit in which the teacher is em- 
ploved. In writing about examination grades, ap- 
plicants should always state race, number, where the 
examination was held, and date of examination, and 
enclose reports when reference is made to any other 
examinations. 

6. Examinations will begin promptly at 9 A. M. 
each day. Subjects for the first day are: orthography, 
geography, grammar and composition, theory and 
practice of teaching, and elementary algebra. Subjects 
for the second day are: drawing, writing, physiology 
and hygiene, arithmetic, history of Virginia and Eng- 
lish history. Subjects for the third day are: civil 


government, scieice, reading and United States 
history. 

7. The combined value of all subjects required for 
a first grade certificate is 1,000 points; for a second 
grade, 770 points; and for a third grade, 650 points, 
The value of each subject will be found printed on 
the sheet with the questions. 

8. (a)To obtain a first grade certificate, the ap. 
plicant must be nineteen years old, must have taught 
successfully at least nine months, and must make an 
average of 85 per cent. or a total of 850 points or 
more on the following subjects: orthography (in- 
cluding punctuation), reading, writing, arithmetic 
(including business forms), elementary algebra 
through quadratics, grammar, geography, history of 
the United States, history of Virginia, civil govern- 
ment, including government of Virginia), drawing, 
theory and practice of teaching, physiology and hy- 
giene; one branch of science, either physical geog- 
raphy or elementary agriculture, and English history. 
The applicant must not fall below 70 per cent. on any 
subject. 

(b) To obtain a second grade certificate the appli- 
cant must be eighteen years old, and must make an 
average of 75 per cent. or a total of 598 points or 
more on the following subjects: orthography (includ- 
ing punctuation), reading, writing, arithmetic (in- 
cluding business forms), grammar, geography, his- 
tory of the United States, history of Virginia, civil 
government (including government of Virginia), 
drawing, theory and practice of teaching, and physi- 
ology and hygiene. The applicant must not fall be- 
low 60 per cent. on any subject. 

(c) To obtain a third grade certificate the appli- 
cant must be eighteen years old, and must make an 
average of 65 per cent. or a total of 422 points or 
more on orthography (including punctuation), read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic (including business forms), 
grammar, geography, history of the United States, 
history of Virginia, civil government (including gov- 
ernment of Virginia), physiology and hygiene, and 
must not fall below 50 per cent. on any subject. 

(d) Applicants who make first grade average on 
the required subjects, but who have not had the 
requisite experience, will be issued second grade cer- 
tificates which may be changed to first grade after 
nine months of successful teaching. 

No applicant under eighteen years old shall be per- 
mitted to take the examination. 

9. No one can be elected to teach in the public 
schools of Virginia who does not hold a teacher’s cer- 
tificate in force, and endorsed by the division super- 
intendent in whose division such person is to be em- 
ployed. 

10. As examinations for white and colored teachers 
will be held on the same days and in separate places, 
it will be necessary for the superintendent to em- 
ploy an assistant, in order that one may have charge 
of the white applicants, and the other have charge 
of the colored. No one, except the superintendent, 
his assistant and applicants shall be allowed in the 
examination room at any time during the examina- 
tion. The county school boards shall provide for 
the proper remuneration of these assistants. 

11. The superintendent and his assistant shall exer- 
cise proper care in seating all applicants, and shall 
collect all books, tablets or papers, except such as ire 
necessary for conducting the examination. 

Maps, charts, etc., shall be taken down, or tarned 
face to the wall. 

12. No explanation of any question should be made 
by the superintendent or his assistant. The exam: 
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ineis will give credit for any reasonable interpreta- 
tio: of a question. 

1s. The superintendent or his assistant shall num- 
ber the applicants in consecutive order, beginning 
with number one. Care should be taken to see that 
no two applicants of like race have the same num- 
ber 

The papers shall be signed by each applicant to 
show county, number and race; for example: Surry, 
No. 7, white. 

When applicants from one division are examined 
in another division the papers must be numbered and 
signed as coming from the division in which the ap- 
plicant is examined. Where applicants take the ex- 
amination at one of the summer institutes the papers 
must be numbered as coming from the institute. 

14. Special attention is called to new form B. 
These must not be folded and must be kept absoiutely 
clean. If any blank is soiled the superintendent shall 
require the applicant to fill in another blank. This 
form is to be filed as a permanent record and it is 
imperative that it be returned in good shape. Each 
applicant should carefully fill in section A of this 
form. The superintendent should fill in section B. 
These forms are then to be replaced in the manilla 
folder and forwarded with the papers and addressed 
to the examiner of the circuit. 

15. On the blanks for the names and corresponding 
numbers of the applicants the superintendent shall 
give the name and number of each applicant. This 
list is to be retained to be mailed to the examiner 
when he reports to the superintendent the result of 
the examination. 

16. Only one subject shall be given the applicant 
at a time. When an applicant finishes an examina- 
tion he shall be permitted to take another subject 
provided the subject is intended for that particular 
morning or afternoon. No afternoon subject shall be 
given during the morning of the same day. 

17. No communication shall be permitted during 
the examination. 

18. No applicant shall be permitted to leave the 
room during the examination on any subject until 
his papers on that subject are placed finally in the 
hands of the superintendent or his assistant. 

19. All papers must be written with pen and ink. 
The subject, division in which applicant is examined, 
race, number of page and number of applicant shall 
be written at the top of each page. Answers must 
be written on only one side of the paper. Papers on 
each subject shall be arranged in order and securely 
fastened together. Papers should not be folded. In 
arithmetic the entire work must be given. 

20. Applicants shall be required to number each 
answer to correspond with the number of the ques- 
tion, and leave a blank where an answer is omitted. 

21. Each applicant shall affix to each paper the fol- 
lowing pledge, and sign same by division, number 
and race: I have neither given nor received assist- 
ance in answering the following questions. 

22. In a letter to the Board of Examiners at Rich- 


mond, sent at the close of the examination, the super- . 


intendent shall state number of white and number of 
colored applicants, what applicants, if any, dropped 
out during the examination, any irregularity occur- 
ring in the examination, and any further information 
in his possession that should be considered in award- 
ing any applicant a certificate to teach. 

23. The papers shall be assorted by subjects, then 
the papers of white applicants shall be bound securely 
in one package and papers of colored applicants in 
another package. These papers must be forwarded 
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by express within three days to the Department of 
Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. Papers will be 
returned to the superintendent if they are not prop- 
erly arranged before forwarding. 

24. In their letters forwarding the papers the su- 
perintendents should name their assistants and the 
grade of certificate held by each. 

25. The superintendent and his assistant should be 
prepared with fasteners for the papers of individual 
applicants, so that each one may fasten the papers 
on each subject carefully. 

Superintendents should see that the paper used 
by applicants be of uniform style and size, prefer- 
ably foolscap. It is suggested that the superintend- 
ent furnish such supplies to the applicants at cost. 

26. Either the superintendent or his assistant shall 
be present with the applicants during the entire ex- 
amination. 

27. The following regulations must be read to 
applicants before the examination begins: 6, 8d, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, BH. 

28. Form B—No. 1, Section A, shall be filled out 
by each applicant and put in the hands of the con- 
ductor of the examination before the questions on 
the first subject are given such applicant. The con- 
ductor should be careful to see that the form is fully 
and accurately filled out. 

By order of the Department of Public Instruction. 

E. H. RUSSELL, 
Secretary State Board of Examiners. 

February, 1909 

These regulations should be distributed as widely 
as possible by superintendents before the examina- 
tion. 
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RIcHMOND, VA., March 10, 1909. 

To Superintendents and Teachers of City Schools: 
The second and third pages of this pamphlet have 
been copied from a similar pamphlet used in the 
State of New Jersey. I have been asked by Rev. J. 
T. Mastin, Secretary of the Virginia State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Mrs. E. C. Minor, and 
others, who are particularly interested in such lines 
of investigation, to secure from as many teachers as 
possible the information indicated herein. As a gen- 
eral rule, the city schools of the State are, of course, 
best organized, and I shall appreciate it very much 
if I may have prompt returns from the city super- 
intendents, giving complete reports from all of the 

teachers under their several jurisdictions. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In deciding upon a case unfit for education in the 

public schools, you may be aided by the following 
DIAGNOSIS FOR MENTAL DEFICIENCY, 

prepared for the use of the committee by Superin- 
tendent Johnstone, of the New Jersey Training 
School, who had 360 deficient children of both sexes 
under his care. Bear in mind that no one symptom 
is significant, unless excessively marked, while sev- 
eral strongly marked or many clearly marked are 
important, if taken in conjunction. 


1. Blinking, twitching of the mouth, squinting, 
nervous movements of hands and feet. 
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2. Inco-ordination, especially irregularities of gait. 
3. Spasms, fits, hysterical crying and laughing. 


4. Cold and clammy hands and excessive pallor or 
blushing. 


5. Drooling, especially if accompanied by sore 
mouth, ears and eyes. 


6. Slight malformations of cranium, eyes, ears, 
teeth, palate and limbs. 


7. Carelessness, indolence, inattention, unreliable 
memory, obstinacy and either passion or stol- 
idness. 


8. Incapacity for simple acts, e. g. to tie knots, 
button clothes, go up and down stairs prop- 


erly, catch ball, ete. 
9. Imperfections of speech, sight, hearing, etc. 


10. Excessive exaggeration, falsehood, pilfering, and 
poor moral sense. 


11. Inability to keep up in studies, as shown by 
persistent excess of the child’s age over the 
average age of his class. 


RES. cteaness ctssvatursaeneneus 

TOTO OE Sisndvesusecssssrcureyrenpaeuees Teacher. 
MO icdany deen recta Building 

Boys. GIRLS. 

7 WGP ORMMIINO 6h vs ceesusavew osewee Sees 
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3. Number (total) of years behind 
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4. Number who do not se0 Welk... cscese csecce 
5&.. Number who do not hear well... ..ccss seecces 
6. Number who have defective speech ...... ...... 


7. Number who on putting out their 

tongue put it slightly to either 

MU ocivig'n se wigs aeaineepuusuubicie: samewd wen ers 
(If objectionable to teacher this 

question may be omitted) 


8. Number who cannot follow a coin 
readily with their eyes when 
you move it from side to side 
A NO Wicnscanuctwenssee Se aiee Wesied 


9. Number who cannot put arms out 
straight forward and fingers to- 
ERI sas ice dew casa ene ai wen obese aense 


10. Number who cannot make finger 
tips meet overhead with arms 


POOR FR A COICO: asec cs ciee eweath wens 
TT: ROWORNT OE: bisbcs cia decker ice aae) bebees 
22. “POCTANG DIMBCIOW 65-55. s 5c vice eee es pane 
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14. Describe briefly any case that 
seems to you out of place in your 
PD oa. canes pee ee eakione akan a eaaee 


(See Diagnosis for Mental Deficiency) 


In answering question 14 use opposite side of this 
paper. 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Dr. Bruce R. Payne, professor of secondary educa- 
tion in the University, has just issued from the press 
the annual catalogue of the University of Virginia 
Summer School, which will open June 18th, and con- 
tinue till July 3ist. A faculty of forty-five teachers 
has been engaged, representing in their respective 
fields the leading institutions of a number of differ- 
ent States. Last year the attendance at the sum- 
mer school was nearly 1,000, and the number this 
year will likely exceed that figure. 

Under the direction of President Alderman a new 
philosophical society has been organized among the 
professors of the Institution, the work of which will 
be representative of the several departments of the 
University, and which will publish from time to 
time in convenient form for use and preservation 
the papers prepared in the course of its researches. 

Since the last report in the Journal of Education, 
the University has received gifts completing the 
miilion dollar endowment fund, which is to be called 
after the Founder of the University, and which has 
been in process of accumulation for the past two or 
three years. Mr. Andrew Carnegie gives half of 


this amount, and his donation will be used for the 
permanent endowment of at least six existing schools 
in the Institution. On Founder’s Day, April 13, 
when Hon. Martin W. Littleton, of New York, will 
deliver the chief address, President Alderman will 
take occasion to state in greater detail than has 
heretofore been made public the particulars relative 
to the generous gifts that have been referred to 
above. 

Dr. William A. Kepner, adjunct professor of bt- 
ology, as secretary of the graduating class of 1908, 
has just printed a neat booklet of fifty-two pages 
giving the up-to-date history of the 140 men who re 
ceived degrees at the University in the different de 
partments last June. This publication not only con- 
tains much of interest at the present, but is also 
the beginning of a movement which will as years 
zo on accumulate a great store of valuable material 
for history and biography: for it is the aim of the 
same class to issue such a publication each year; 
and it is probable that succeeding classes will fol- 
low the precedent. 

One of the new courses in the summer school will 
be given under the head of Preventive Medicine, and 
will be intended for the preparation of public health 
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It is likely that such a course will be made 


officers. 
a regular part of the University work, beginning 
with the session of 1909. 

The book on the Poe Centenary, which is being 
prepared under the editorship of Dr. Charles W. 
Kent and Mr. John S. Patton, is now ready for the 
press, and will likely be on sale within the next 


month or two. It will be a handsome volume of 
900 or more pages, and will contain much of inter- 
est and value to all students and teachers of litera- 
ture and history. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


On February 22nd, a most interesting address was 
delivered in the college chapel by Dr. J. P. Smith, 
of Richmond, on “Stonewall Jackson.” Dr. Smith, 
who was on Jackson’s staff, spoke with the deep fee] 
ing and delicate appreciation of a friend of the great 
general and few speakers have been more sympa- 
thetically followed by the listeners. Judge R. T 
Barton, of Winchester, Va., followed Dr. Smith and 
recounted a day’s experience of a boy fighting unde? 


Jackson. 

The faculty lecture series was continued by Dr 
C. E. Bishop, who delivered his address on “The 
Greek Comedy” before a large audience on Friday, 


February 26. Dr. Bishop succeeded in a remarkable 
manner in treating his subject with scholarly accu- 
r and yet in keeping his audience in constant 

On Saturday night, March 20th, the Ben Greet 
Players will present Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” 
indcors under the auspices of the editors of the 
“Colonial Echo,” the college annual. 

At the college hour for March, the subject for dis- 
cussion was the honor system and how it may be 
further developed. Speeches were made by several 
of the students and President Tyler read some of 
the early faculty records on the subject. Brief state- 
ments were also made regarding the college annual 
and magazine. As a result of an earlier college hour 
committees of the various classes are considering 
means of representing the classes more fully in the 
commencement exercises. 

Dr. Lyon G. Tyler has been absent in New York 
on business connected with the college. 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


We are trying again the system of three examina- 
tions. Some ten years ago we began it, but neither 
the Faculty nor the students were pleased with it. 
This year, however, it has worked much better than 
formerly, and good results have followed the plan. 

We have had the pleasure of having with us a 
number of distinguished men lately, among them 
Dr. Henry A. Christian, a former student, now the 
Dean of the Medical Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott of the Outlook will make the 
commencement address on June 10th. 

To bridge over the interval between football and 
baseball, Soccer, or Associated Football, has been in- 
troduced here and has proved immensely popular, 
four teams having been organized. 

Our visitors from the North have been pleased 
with the vigorous life of the literary societies. From 
What they say the Eastern Colleges have nothing 
that takes the place of these. Of course, they have 
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debating teams, but these do not take the place of 
the literary societies, which do more for the in- 
tellectual life of the whole student body than a mere 
debating team training for a special occasion. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Dr. S. F. Steele, who left Emory and Henry Col- 
lege in 1872, recently delivered a lecture before the 
students and college community. The lecture dealt 
with conditions in the South immediately following 
the war. 

The examinations for the second term have just 
closed. The marks made by the students show an 
unusually good term’s work. 

Work on the Memorial Dormitory will begin with- 
in the next ten days. The building will be ready for 
occupancy by the first of October at the latest. 

All the members of the present senior class, except 
one, will teach in secondary schools next session. 

Dr. Waterhouse is now on a tour of inspection of 
the schools under the auspices of the M. E. Church, 
South, in East Tennessee, Southwest Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell has recently addressed several 
educational meetings. Several members of the 
Faculty attended the recent Educational Conference 
at Wytheville. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


At a meeting of the teachers of Prince Edward 
county, held in the Farmville High School building 
on March 5th and 6th, Miss Dunn and Dr. Millidge 
of the Normal Faculty made addresses, and on the 
afternoon of the 6th, Dr. Millidge invited the teach- 
ers attending this association to join his class of 
Normal students in a field lesson. A number of them 
availed themselves of this privilege and went with 
the class to the Farmville Lithia Springs and great- 
ly enjoyed Dr. Millidge’s interesting lecture. 

Dr. Messenger delivered an address before teach- 
ers and students at Burlington, Vermont, on March 
10th. His subject was Educational Economy, and he 
worked in with the didactic a sufficient amount of 
the popular lecture strain to make it both entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

The Dramatic Club of the school presented a bright, 
attractive little comedy, “Miss Fearless and Com- 
pany,” on the evening of March 12th; such was the 
success of the performance that there was request 
for its repetition the following evening. The pro- 
ceeds of both eveneings were devoted to the Annual, 
“The Virginian,” which will be especially attractive 
this vear as this is the twenty-fifth session of the 
school and this is to be the historical number of 
the Annual; it will contain much that is of inter- 
est, especially to the alumnae of the school. 

The work of beautifying the campus, which was 
in the hands of Mr. Beverley Fleet, was turned over 
by him to Mr. Robert Anderson Pope. Mr. Pope was 
on the grounds early in March and the shrubbery 
and flowers intended for the grounds of the presi- 
dent’s home were put out and work on the campus 
nearly completed. 

The new steel ceiling for the auditorium is being 
put up. 

The laboratory for the work in Domestic Science 
is being thoroughly equipped and will very soon be 
ready for use, and the Biological laboratory has been 
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moved into new, and much more commodious quart- 
ers than those it occupied up to this time. 

The spring weather has continued long enough for 
the students to become enthusiastic over tennis and 
out-door basket ball and the courts present a most 
attractive appearance every afternoon. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The fourth lecture in the faculty course was de- 
livered March 12th by Dr. C. C. Grove, whose 
theme was “The Value and Practice of Mathema- 
tics.”’ 

Prof. W. F. Morehead and Dr. J. D. Rodeffer at- 
tended the educational conference held at Wythe- 
ville, February 19th and 20th, and took a leading 
part in the discussion of questions pertaining to 
closer relationship between the colleges and the 
high schools. 

Through the courtesy of the author, Hon. J. 
Taylor Ellyson, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
and of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, the 
library has received a copy of ‘‘The London Com- 
pany,’’ issued by the famous De Vinne Press. It 
contains an interesting account of this company, 
together with portraits of the most prominent 
members. In typography, binding and illustra- 
tions, it is a beautiful example of the book-makers’ 
art. 
The library has also received a copy of ‘“‘English 
Without a Teacher,’ by Wonnick I. S. Leigh, a 
Korean graduate of the class of 1907, who is now 
living in San Francisco. 

The examinations concluding the second trimes- 
ter began March 15th, and extended to the 23d. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The notable event of the month was the presen- 
tation by the Greek Department of the Greek play, 
“The Alcestis,”” which was rendered in the origi- 
nal Greek with becoming setting, costumes and 
music. The scenery was painted by students of 
the Art Department in the College. The music 
for the choral odes was written by Miss McRoberts, 
the student of the Greek Department who played 
the title role. The chorus was drilled and the 
play directed by the instructor of Greek, Miss 
Mabel Whiteside. A large and cultured audience 
viewed the spectacle, and heard the Greek words. 
They were provided, however, with an English 
translation. 

The rendition was very effective. The death 
scene of Alcestis was most impressive and pathe- 
tic, and, despite the foreign words, the play was 
appreciated as a play, and not merely as a re- 
markable feat of memorizing. The whole audi- 
ence was intensely interested from the beginning 
to the end, and the great chorus of applause pro- 
nounced its satisfaction at the close. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, of the University 
of Virginia, and Prof. Radford, of the University 
of Tennessee, were among the guests. 

The Alcestis is known and appreciated in the 
College as never before, and it is hoped that the 
study of Greek will be stimulated by this worthy 
presentation of one of its greatest dramas. 

The paramount question of the College just 
now is whether we shall have a new dormitory this 
fall. The board of trustees is called for a meet- 


ing April 7th to decide. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


In January three events of more than usual 
importance took place in close succession at Hol- 
lins. On January 16th, Dr. Henry Nelson Snyder, 
af Wofford College, delivered an address before 
the faculty and students on the life and poetry 
of Sidney Lanier. The speaker brought to _ his 
theme a sympathy, an insight, and ripe scholar- 
ship that made the poet and his art a living power 
to the audience. Dr. Snyder’s annual lectures have 
almost become a part of the course in English in 
this school. In this connection it is appropriate 
to announce that Dr. Snyder will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Hollins in June. 

On January 18th the Euepian Literary Society 
held its annual celebration of Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday. After a carefully selected program by 
the members of that society, Dr. James P. Smith, 
of Richmond, Va., made a speech, fine in its sin- 
cerity and simplicity, dealing with his own re- 
miniscences of service under Lee. At one moment 
with a humorous touch and at another with a 
fact or eloquent tribute, the speaker drew, in 
beauty and freshness, the character of the great 
general of the South. 

Perhaps altogether the most interesting occa- 
sion of the session was the Edgar Allan Poe cele- 
bration on the evening of January the 19th. The 
program was given by a few members of the 
faculty, and was largely due to the instigation 
and suggestiveness of Prof. F. A. Cummings. His 
addres8 on Poe, the Inspired Dreamer, showed 
more than scholarly interpretation; it gave fresh 
insight into the sources of Poe’s genius and the 
beauty of his art. Dr. William H. Pleasants read 
a fine biographical paper. 

The event of chief interest in February was 
Founders’ Day, which this year was celebrated on 
the 20th. The holiday was given up to class ral- 
lies and receptions. After dinner, at which sev- 
eral delightful speeches were made, the faculty 
presented the play David Garrick in the new audi- 


torium. 

The subject for the Open Session of the Euzelian 
Literary Society in March, was “An Evening With 
the Ballad.’’ This was an exceptionally good pre- 
sentation of some phases of the ballad in litera- 
ture and in the life of the people. A dramatic 
force was given to the subject by several groups 
of old ballads, arranged by Miss Sarah Spencer, 
of the Department of Expression, and presented in 
character. 

The work of the literary societies of this schoo) 
is characterized this term by a growing interest 
in open debates. Several debates of unusual excel- 
lence have taken place lately, and much enthu- 
siasm is being manifested in the preparation for 
the final open championship discussion to be held 
in April. 

The Virginia Association of Colleges and Schools 
for Girls is to meet at Hollins on June the 15/h, 
and we are looking forward to this meeting with 
pleasure and enthusiasm. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


After a most enjoyable trip on a special train, 
furnished by President Stephens, of the C. and 0., 
the V. M. I. corps, headed by the famous Stone- 
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wall Band, arrived in Washington from Lexington 
on the afternoon of March the third. 

Upon arrival at their quarters in the Masonic 
Temple, on H. St., and New York Ave., Judge 
Woods, on behalf of the local alumni, welcomed 

m to the city. 

Former Congressman, John S. Wise, a V. M. I. 
craduate and a member of the New Market Corps, 
then made a speech, in which he introduced Gen. 
Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, 
and requested him to present to the corps a re- 
of the New Market flag, which the New York 
alumni had had made, 

The following is, in substance, the speech of 

Wise: “Many years ago the Virginia Mili- 
ta Institute was presented with a_ beautiful 
white flag. On one side was the picture of George 
Washington, the father of us all; and on the 
other side, the coat of arms of Virginia, the moth- 
er of us all. That banner was stained by no par- 
tizanism. The spirit in which it was carried was 
as pure and loyal as the banner itself was white.’’ 

“And then in the spring of ’62, the corps was 
ordered out to protect their State from invasion, 
their homes from destruction; and it was under 
this flag that they marched from the barrack 
walls, and it was under this flag that they charged 
the Federal battery at New Market and left fifty 
in dead and wounded on the field. 

“In the spring of the next year, Hunter shellea 
the Institute and the flag was taken away for safe 
keeping. It was hidden in the garden of Dr. 
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Madison, where it was found and carried away 
by some Federal soldier.’’ 

Then Mr. Wise, in fitting words, presented the 
flag to Gen. Bell, with the request that he pre- 
sent it to the corps. 

General Bell, in presenting the flag, said in part: 

“We have a way in the army of arriving at the 
classification of young officers by discussing their 
education and training. Of course we look to 
West Point for officers first, but when it comes 
to picking out’one or the other—West Point or 
Vv. M. I.—it makes no difference.”’ 

The flag was accepted by Gen. Nichols, in an 
eloquent speech, in which he gracefully acknowl- 
edged Gen. Bell’s high tribute, and assured him 
that if at any time he should need the services 
of the corps, they would respond for services as 
willingly as they did on the 15th of May, 1864. 

The next day the corps took part in the inaug- 
ural parade. 

The Washington Evening Star said: “The only 
other military organization outside of West Point, 
the sailors, and the Cuban army to receive tumul- 
tuous applause was the battalion of cadets from 
the Virginia Military Institute. They swung into 
the avenue to the tune of ‘Dixie,’’ played by a 
splendid band. The Virginians made a _ splendid 
appearance.” And again: “ ‘Sic Semper Tyrannis’ 
once more rode on the crest of a wave of applause 
as the corps of cadets from the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington, came in view, headed by 
the famous Stonewall Band.” 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Since opening our schools in October, we have had 
to add an extra room to the graded schools, so that 
we now have three graded schools of four rooms 
each, all doing good work. 

Plans are on foot and nearly completed, to erect 
a four-room building with a large auditorium above, 
at the C. H., to cost about $4,000. The board of 
supervisors at the February meeting agreed to sup- 
plement the salary of the superintendent, $200 per 
year, and for which they are duly thanked 

The county school board will, at its meeting next 
month, add enough to make a living salary. 

A teachers’ meeting and institute will be held at 
Court-house, April 8th and 9th, at which exhibits 
Will be made of school work, and small prizes given 
to those pupils doing the best work. The first day 
will be monopolized by the teachers; the second day 
the citizens are invited and will be addressed by Mr. 
_— Stearnes, Secretary State Board Education, and 
others. 

EUGENE C. Powe tt, Superintendent of 
Dinwiddie County. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


John E. Douglass, clerk of the Ruckersville Dis- 
‘ict School Board, died on the morning of the 20th. 
In every sphere of life his usefulness was felt and 
ecknowledged, but in no.capacity will his cool, well- 
‘med, vigorous, and efficient efforts be so sadly 
uissed, as in the school work. His co-workers mourn 
's loss, knowing it to be irreparable. 

G. B. Jennrnes, Superintendent of Greene County. 


FOURTH CIRCUIT CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| 


Under the direction of Examiner Harris Hart, a 
very successful conference of principals and teachers 
of secondary schools and colleges was held in Wythe 
ville, February 19th and 20th. Sixty teachers were in 
attendance. A similar meeting was held in Norton, 
Va., February 26th and 27th, for the Clinch Valley 
section of Southwest Virginia. F. B. Fitzpatrick, Vice- 
President of the State Teachers’ Association and Dr. 
J. P. McConnell, Vice-President of the Co-operative 
Association, assisted Examiner Hart in holding these 
meetings. 

To show the earnestness of the Wytheville meet- 
ing, not a joke was told and not an attempt at ora- 
tory was made. It was a business meeting from 
start to finish. One of the encouraging signs of edu- 
cational work to-day is the earnestness and profes- 
sional zeal of the teachers. They are beginning to 
take pride in their profession. 

It may be of interest to some to know a few con- 
clusions of this conference. 

First, it was the opinion of the Conference that 
the High School Course should not be elective, but 
compulsory. No pupil should be excused from any 
part of the course as prescribed by the State unless 
the pupil is for some reason unable to take the full 
course. 

Second, the Conference declared itself in favor of 
a seven years’ course for primary and grammar 
grades and passed a resolution urging county and 
district school boards to extend the terms of rural 
schools to eight months at the earliest possible date. 


ae 
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Third, it was, also, the opinion of the Conference 
that only four units of work should be required of 
the high school in Modern Languages. 

Fourth, a motion recommending to the State Board 
of Education the passage of a regulation forbidding 
the formation of public high school fraternities. 

Fifth, the formation of a department of the Asso- 
ciation to promote its inter-county and city contests. 
The object of this department is “to develop educa- 
tional interest by encouraging a wholesome rivalry 
among the schools of the counties and cities of this 
circuit in athletics and other contests.” The aim is 
to have an annual contest among the above schools 
in debate, declamation, essay, and in all kinds of 
athletic games. This department is governed by 
the Fxecutive Committee of the District Association. 

I believe the results of this Conference will be per- 
manent and will lead to greater things in the causes 


of education. 
F. B. Firzpatrick, Secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Fourth District Educational Conference, at 
Emporia, February 11th-13th, was the largest and 
most successful District Association ever held in 
Virginia. 

Thursday afternoon, February 11th, under the 
auspices of the Greensville County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a meeting was held at the Emporia High 
School building. The Petersburg Lodge of the J. 
O. U. A. M., through their representative, Mr. E. 
E. Eanes, presented the school a handsome flag. 
Professor C. W. Dickinson, Jr., received the flag 
in behalf of the school and school officials. Dur- 
ing the exercises of the flag raising three patriotic 
gongs were sung by the school. An address on 
“The Real Object of Public Schools” was made 
by Dr. Robert Frazer to a large and appreciative 
audience. Mrs. L. R. Dashiell made a short talk 
to the Citizens’ Improvement League. She told 
of the great work being accomplished by these 
organizations. 

In an address, Thursday evening, Honorable 
Harry St. George Tucker, made a strong appeal to 
the tax-payers for money with which to further 
the cause of education in Virginia. One of the 
most pleasing features of the meeting was the 
music which was furnished by the music class 
of the Emporia High School. The choruses which 
were rendered by this class brought long and 
heavy applauses. 

The meeting was called to order Friday A. M., 
by President C. B. Bowry. There was an out of 
town attendance of more than two hundred. A 
full programme was rendered each day. Spicy 
discussions which contained material of vital in- 
terest followed each address. The association 
was fortunate in having so many broad-minded, 
wide-awake, educators of the State present. 

The absence of Governor Swanson and Superin- 
tendent Eggleston was deeply regretted, yet therr 
places on the program were admirably filled by 
Dr. W. H. Heck and Hon. J. S. Thomas. The 
former spoke impressively upon the “Care of the 
Health of the Child in School;” the latter on the 
subject of “‘Better Equipped Rural Schools.” 

Owing to illness, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler was 
prevented from attending, much to the regret of 
the Convention. 

Professor Lee Bidgood discussed “History and 


Professor Mil- 
lidge gave a lecture on “The Teaching of Geogra. 


Civics in Elementary Schools.” 


phy.” Professor Joseph H. Saunders made an ad- 
dress, his subject being, ‘‘What the Fourth Dis- 
trict Can Do to Further the Recommendations of 
the State Teachers’ Association.” 

Professors T. G. Wood, J. H. Sheppe, J. J. Lin. 
coln, J. A. Burruss, Binford and Woolfolk read 
excellent papers on various educational subjects, 
and the great need of higher moral and technical 
efficiency of the teacher. 

Mrs. D. W. Read told how to teach “Drawing 
in the Grammar Grades.” 

Miss C. L. Stoakley was quite interesting in 
‘How I teach Reaching.’’ Mr. T. O. Sandy gavea 
short lecture on “Scientific Agriculture.” He 
strongly advocated schodl gardening as a means 
of teaching boys how to become good farmers. 

Every county in the Fourth District was well 
represented and splendid reports were made by 
each county association. 

The next session of the Fourth District Asso- 
ciation will be held in Petersburg, February, 1910. 
The Association closed Saturday afternoon, 13th. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, First, That we tender our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to the citizens of Emporia 
for the great interest they have taken in our meet: 
ings, and the kindnesses they have shown us in 
their homes. 

Resolved, Second, That we especially tender our 
thanks to Dr. Smith, who by his kindly assistance 
and great interest has helped to make the meeting 
a success, and through him to his congregation 
for the use of their church. 

Resolved, Third, That we tender our thanks to 
the local school authorities, especially to Profes- 
sor Dickinson and his teachers who, by their un- 
tiring labors, have helped to make the meeting 
a success. 

Resolved, Fourth, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be published in the local paper and sent to 
Rev. H. C. Smith, Prof. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., and 
Professor R. H. Thornton. 

Resolved, Further, That the Educational Asso- 
ciation of the Fourth Congressional District de- 
sires to record its hearty sympathy with the plan 
of the State Board of Education to appoint as 
division superintendents professionally trained 
men who are qualified to lead in the educational 
progress of the State. 

Respectfully, 
W. EB. MacDona.p, 
I. T. WILKINSON, 
R. H. THORNTON, 
Committee. 





NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL NEWS 


On January the 15th, an educational rally was 
held at Deep Creek. The occasion was the dedi- 
cation of the new brick school building erected 
at a cost of $5,000. All schools in the District 
were closed and a large number of pupils, patrons 
and friends of the school were present. 

The principal, Mr. H. H. Young, delivered the 
address of welcome. In his remarks he compll- 
mented the pupils on their work accomplished 
during the session and made a strong plea for the 
library. Prof. Willis A. Jenkins made an able 
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address on Citizens’ Organizations. Dr. H. E. Ben- 
nett, of William and Mary College, delighted the 
audience by discussing in a very practical manner, 
“The Value of an Education.” The Division Super- 
intendent then spoke on ‘‘The School as a Larger 
Home.’ Several times during the exercises the 


Uli 
pupils sang patriotic airs. 

After the close of the exercises the ladies served 
a sumptuous dinner in the town hall. In the af- 


ternoon the Gilmerton Lodge, J. O. U. A. M. pre- 
sented a handsome flag to the school. 

Due to the erection ‘of a modern building and 
the energy of an efficient principal, much inter- 
est has been aroused in the school. Last session 
there was only one teacher and thirty-five pupils 
enrolled. At present there are four teachers with 
an enrollment of one hundred and twenty pupils 
including twelve in the High School Department. 

We were very fortunate in securing Dr. F. A. 
Millidge, of Farmville, to address the teachers at 
a meeting held January the 18th. Not only did 
he discuss his subject, ‘‘Frye’s Geography, How 


to Teach it,’’ in a very interesting manner, but * 


he gave the teachers many helpful and practical 
suggestions. 

On January the 25th, Dr. J. L. Hall, of William 
and Mary College, spoke to the colored teachers 
on “The Importance of Grammar and Methods of 
Presenting it.’”” In his usual witty style he im- 
pressed upon his hearers many new ideas in 
teaching this important subject. Dr. Hall con- 
sented to return later during the session and give 
them a blackboard lecture on the same subject. 

A. H. ForeMAN, 
Division Superintendent. 





EMPORIA LEAGUE MEETS 


The Citizens’ Improvement League of Emporia 
held its monthly meeting in the High School build- 
ing, Monday afternoon, March 15. 

The meeting opened with a prayer by Rev. H. 
C. Smith. A commettee composed of Mr. W. T. 
Tillar, Rev. F. G. Davis and Rev H. C. Smith 
was appointed to draft a constitution to be adopted 
at the next meeting. 

At the suggestion of the President, Mrs. W. T. 
Tillar, the practicability of ‘‘Tag Day’ was dis- 
cussed. The plan was adopted and the date set 
for Monday, April 5th. 

The proceeds from this entertainment will be 
used in beautifying the school grounds and in 
purchasing a permanent library for the High 
School. 

After a short prayer by Rev. F. G. Davis, the 
meeting adjourned. 

C. W. DICKINSON, JR. 





Winchester, Va., March 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Virginia Journal: 
The following educational items from this 


county may be of some interest. On the 5th of 
February, Dr. Robert Frazer, District School Ex- 
aminer Charles G. Maphis and County Superin- 
tendent M. M. Lynch addressed the citizens of 
Gore, which is located in the mountain district of 
this county. The meeting was called by the citi- 
zens of that locality for the purpose of establish- 
Ing a high school. As a result of that meeting, 


the citizens have contributed $1,200 in cash; five 
acres of land, in a location which is one of the 
most beautiful in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
two districts interested in the school, Back Creek 
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and Gainsboro have, through their trustees, unani- 
mously agreed to borrow $800 from the literary 
fund. This insures a high school building at the 
cost of $2,000. The people of that portion of the 
county are enthusiastic over the splendid address 
given on the occasion named by Professors Maphis 
and Frazer. Their presence certainly contributed 
largely to the success of the meeting. On Satur- 
day, February 6th, the Frederick County Teachers 
Association met in the assembly hall, which is 
in the annex recently erected at the John Kerr 
public school in this city; the annex cost about 
$15,000, and is supplied with all modern improve- 
ments. Nearly every teacher in the county ana 
city was present and also a number of patrons 
and trustees. Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Frazer and Professors Maphis, H. Crawford 
Bounds, and J. Walter Huffington, of the Front 
Royal Normal School. Dr. Frazer spoke on the 
“Expert Training of Children’’; Professor Maphis 
gave many valuable suggestions on school archi- 
tecture and the proper ventilation of buildings; 
he also dwelt upon the importance of the Graded 
course of Study for country schools. 

A committee was appointed to take into consid- 
eration a course of study and will report upon the 
same at the next regular meeting on the 6th of 
March. A Citizens’ League was organized at the 
county meeting, and also at the meeting in Win- 
chester. Progressive citizens have been selected 
as the officers of these leagues and we expect 
splendid results. The City School Board and the 
city council of Winchester have made an appro- 
priation of $200 toward bearing the expense of 
the Summer Normal which is to be held in this 
city in July. The splendid building for the Agri- 
cultural School at Middletown, is now in course 
of erection, and we believe that it will be the 
handsomest of the kind in the State. The lower 
story is to be of native limestone. This county 
has never been more thoroughly aroused to the 
importance of education that at present. 

Respectfully, 
M. M. LYNCH, 
Superintendent of Schools of Frederick Co., and 
City of Winchester. 





The King George Teachers’ Association held a 
very interesting meeting at King George Court- 
house, on March 12th. 

Papers on the following subjects were read and 
discussed: ‘‘Some Recent School Legislation,’ by 
Supt. James Ashby; “Discipline,” by Miss Marie 
Doherty; ‘“‘The Necessity for a Method in Teaching 
Reading,” by D. F. Coakley; ‘‘Arithmetic in the 
First Two Years,’’ by Miss May Gouldman. 

The superintendent announced that the boards 
of trustees would ask for larger appropriations 
this year, in order to improve the schools, and the 
Association requested each teacher to hold ‘Pa- 
tron’s Day’’ on March 26th, and secure the sig- 
natures of as many patrons and other tax payers 
as possible, to a petition to the board of Super- 
visors, asking a compliance with the request of 
the trustees for this increased appropriation. 

The Association also made preparation for a 
great public educational meeting, on Friday, April 
2nd. Governor Swanson and Dr. Robert Frazer 
have accepted invitations of the Association to de 
liver addresses at that time. 

J. A. NEWBILL, 
President. 
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To the Virginia Journal of Education, 


Richmond, Va.: 
On the 20th of February last, the teachers of 
Goochland county met at the county Courthouse 
to organize a local Teachers’ Association. A _ pro- 


gram had been arranged for the occasion, and not- 
fact that the roads were almost 
fifty per cent. of the teachers 


withstanding the 
impassable, about 
were present. 


Dr. J. L. Jarman, President J. H. Binford, Mrs. W. 
D. Read, Miss Bb. B. Coleman and Prof. E. B. Giv- 
ens were the speakers. Hach talk was clear, 


strong and earnest and marks we believe for this 


county, an epoch of renewed and vigorous inter- 
est in educational interest. A large number of 


citizens were also present 


After the speaking, the local organization was 
effected, with the following officers: C. G. Burr, 
President; Miss Margarita Elder, Secretary and 
Treausrer; Prof. E. B. Given, Vice-President, Bird 
district; Miss Lena Lack, Vice-President, Lick- 
inghole district, and Mrs. M. L. Johnson, Vice- 


President, Dover district. We will have one more 
meeting this session. 
Respectfully, 
C. G. BURR. 


The Westwood (colored) public school, of Hen- 
rico county, is striving to push its way to the front. 
The School Improvement League seems to be 
thoroughly aroused to the sense of its duty. Dur- 


THE 


1 Ome On AN 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


of February, 
was rendered in the West- 
wood Baptist church. Many friends from Rich- 
mond were present. The speakers were as fol- 
lows: Mr. Moss, Principal of Jonesboro Academy: 
from Richmond, Mrs. E. N. Giles, Mrs. Lizzie 
Standard, Miss Lucy Nicholas, Mr. Matthews, Key, 
Fields, Doctors RK. E. Jones, and Carper, Mrs. 
Maria Ford, of Westwood. Miss Virginia A. Tay- 
lor, who is a teacher of this school, had her gram- 
mar class to read papers on politeness. 

The success of the meeting was greatly due to 
Miss V. A. Taylor and Edward Woodson. 


ing the- month 
educational program 


1909, an interesting 


How to Raise Money for your 
School Library 


‘* The Uncle Remus Library Certificates,’’ which 
[ will send free to any Virginia teacher, provide a splen- 
did means of raising money for a school library. Write 
me at once for full particulars. I have the contract for 
furnishing Virginia rural school libraries. 


JAMES C. MARTIN 


705 American National Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS’ 
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Pay Cadets 


Rates: State Cadets . 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. . $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR TEACHERS 


A SEASIDE NORMAL 


JUNE 30 to JULY 27, 1909 


AT OCEANA, VIRGINIA 


This year Teachers can spend their summer vacation at the Seaside and attend Summer 
Normal at Virginia Beach. Board and room only $5.00 per week. Tuition $3.00 per term. 
) This is the Official Summer Normal for Southeastern Virginia and is open to all teachers 
of the State, giving the advantage of attending school, reviewing studies, and an outing at the 
Seashore at the same time— combining pleasure with profit. 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
The school building in which the Normal will be held is most admirably arranged for 
conducting a school of this kind, having a large assembly hall furnished with recitation seats 
having folding tablet rests for 234 persons. Connected with this are six well equipped recita- 
tion rooms, seating 40 pupils each, all on the first floor. Actual seating capacity 474. 


LOCATION CONVENIENT 


The school is eight minutes ride on the electric cars from Virginia Beach, with 5-cent 
round trip fare. 


INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES TAUGHT 
Instruction will be given in all subjects required for First Grade Certificates, and those sub- 
jects required in the first year’s course for Professional Certificates. 
Able Instructors and Specialists will have charge of the various subjects and the most 
modern methods will be used in teaching and demonstrating. 


The Two Main Objects of the Normal are— 


First: To prepare teachers to pass examinations to secure higher grade of certificate 
and thereby command better salaries. 


Srconp: To learn what to teach and how to teach it. 








To accomplish these objects the best talent will be employed in the Faculty of Instructors, 
who will be announced in due time. 


For information address 


I, E. YOUNGBLOOD ERNEST SHAWEN 


Local Manager Conductor 
1207 Bank of Commerce 213 Rose Avenue 
‘ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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State Normal and Industrial School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 














Established by the last session of the State Legislature for the purpose of training 
White Female Teachers for the Schools of Virginia. 


A New State Normal School of high grade for young ladies desiring to teach, and for 
teachers desiring to advance the grade of their certificates. 


Location Unsurpassed. In center of beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Elevation, 2 000 feet. 
Pure water from mountain springs. Excellent water, sewerage, and electric lighting 
systems. Grounds embrace forty-eight acres, adjoining best residential section of the 
town. Convenient location, combining the advantages of city and country life. 


New Buildings and Equipment. Modern dormitory, comfortably furnished rooms, steam 
heat, electric lights, fire-proof stairways, and approved sanitary appliances. Large num- 
ber of bath-rooms, with hot and cold water. Dining-room, kitchen and laundry, with 
modern equipment. 


Professional Instruction by large and able faculty. 


Thorough Courses in English and Foreign Languages, Literature, History and Social 
Sciences, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Household Arts (sewing, cooking, etc.), Manual 
Arts (drawing and manual training), Rural Arts (nature study, school gardening, agricul- 
ture, etc.), Physical Culture, etc. 


Department of Education includes courses in Theory and Methods of Teaching, School 
Hygiene, Psychology, Child Study, School Management, History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, School Administration, etc. 


Observation and Practice Teaching under skilled supervision, in both graded and un- 
graded schools. 


Two-year Professional Course for High School Graduates. 
Two-year Special Courses in Household, Manual and Rural Arts. 


Other Courses for the various Teaching Certificates awarded by the State 
Board of Examiners: Second Grade, First Grade, Training Class and Professional. 


Expenses Lower than any School of Equal Grade in Virginia 





No tuition or other school fees to those who have taught or who expect to teach in thie 
public schools of the State. 


Board and other living expenses at actual cost, which will be kept low. 
First Year Begins September 28, 1909, and Closes June 17, 1910 
For illustrated announcement and information concerning State Scholarships, address : 


Julian A. Burruss, President, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 











The following departments of study are represented: 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literatnre, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, some Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. ‘ 

By virtue of the elective system, the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializin, in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Ladoratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine- 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this departmeat 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physics, Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


VI. The Summer School 


June 18th to July 31st. All the subjects taught in the public schools and certain college courses are 
oftered. 


Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. Full particulars on 
application to the President. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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NELSON’S LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM 


Every reader of Virginia Journal 
of Education will certainly be in- 
terested in learning full particu- 
lars of this Loose-Leaf Reference 
System that not only brings all 
important matters up to date, but 











“Tt Cannot Grow Old” 


























a — 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. . 
That Little Bar and Nut—has Solved the Problem! | Keeps them so for all time. 2 # 
It has put all other Encyclopedias out of date! NorTE.—Thomas Nelson & Sons are the largest 
Teak PEVIpUr > ‘eemerneenie book-making establishment in the world, an 
THE REV eae > REVIEWS says: “It is used as an au- publishers of The American Standard Revised 
thority in our Editorial Rooms. Bible. 











NELSON’S coose-tcar ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
say Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia contains a vast amount of information that 


was unavailable when other Encyclopedias were written and published. It treats more subjects, has 
more illustrations and many more maps than any other work of its kind in existence. 


8 Editor in Chief, John Huston Finley, Ph. D., LL. D., President College of the City of New York. Associate 
Editors: Wm. Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal McGill University, Montreal, Canada; George Sandeman, M. A., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The foremost scholars, scientists and educators are engaged to make Nelson's Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia the standard reference system of all time. 


4a All Encyclopedias excepting Nelson’s begin to grow old the day they are printed because they are stitched, 
glued and therefore permanently bound, hence they have no means of incorporating the new and valuable informa- 
tion that is constantly coming to light. Nelson’s Encyclopedia, with its Loose-Leaf Binding Device, is not only the 
strongest bound book manufactured, but the Loose-Leaf Plan enables articles that become obsolete to be left out, and 
also provides the way to add new and valuable information relating to every subject at any time. 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE SYSTEM 


Because the information it supplies is up-to-date, accurate, and therefore dependable. For example, Nelson’s Loose 
Leaf Encyclopedia contains articles on the Messina Earthquake, the Evacuation of Cuba by the United States, the 
United States Navy’s Trip Around the World, the Inauguration of President Taft; the Members of the Cabinet of 
President Taft and other articles on recent important events. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is up 
to date and always will be. Other Encyclopedias may print these articles three to five years hence. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD says: “It cannot grow old; it travels on the heels of history.” 


ms NEW YORK TIMES says: “By novel binding device Nelson’s Encyclopedia solves problems of perpetual 
reshness,” 


THE INDEPENDENT says: *“ We find it an indispensable work.” 


4% Nelson's is the only Encyclopedia that does not fall behind the times. It is the only one that will be of as 
much value in years to come as it is to-day. 


Be Our Permanent Editorial Staff in Edinburgh, in New York and in Montreal insures the securing of all new 
information upon every subject, and makes Nelson’s Encyclopedia the only truly International Reference System in 
our language. 


(Virginia Journal of Education Readers should write now for full particulars of this great System, especially 
the Loose-Leaf Binding Device and the Guarantee Certificate. The Permanent Editorial Staffand Bureau of Gen- 
eral and Scientisic Research are maintained entirely at the expense of the publishers for the FREE use of subscri- 
bers to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia. The Bureau is used and endorsed by scholars, scientists, government 
officials, and all others desiring special information. 


te N. B.— Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so completely revolutionized encyclopwdia making 
and—put out of date—the old-fashioned, regularly bound encyclopedias that we are constantly receiving inquiries 
asking us to make an allowance on old encyclopedias to apply as part paymant on Ne/son’s Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
pedia. We have therefore prepared a price list stating the amount allowed as part payment. The price list will be 
mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 42 East Eighteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded in Edinburgh 1804 Established in New York 1854 
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Summer School of the South 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Eighth Session ——— Six Weeks 
June 22--July 30, 1909 











The largest summer school of its kind in 
America. It offers the best opportunity for 
instruction in all subjects of interest to 
teachers of elementary and high schools. 


About 200 courses, arranged in cycles of 
two, three and four years, with directions 
for home study and reading, and credit for 
work completed. 


100 instructors, selected for their ability 
from all parts of the country. 


No charge except registration fee of $10. 


Announcement ready about the first of 
March. 


For further information write 
P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 














Teachers: 


If you want a GOOD SCHOOL, entertainment books, 
report cards, good books on teaching, blackboards, etc., 
write for our entertainment or supply catalogs, FREE. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CoO., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Interstate Teachers’ Bureau 


Publishers’ Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers, Assists Teachers in 
Securing Positions 


Oldest agency in Georgia—one of the oldest in the South 
Our patrons get the benefit of our long experience and 
clear knowledge of conditions. We offer optional plans to 
teachers for registering, and make no charges to schoo] 


boards for our services. 
Correspondence Invited 


Get our 1909 Prospectus st Once 











Foster Teachers’ Agency 


COVINGTON, GEORGIA 


Large patronage throughout Southern States. Many Vir- 
ginia Grade Teachers, Principals, Superintendents and College 
Specialists placed each season, Now is the time to register. 
No registration fee required. 


A VIRGINIA BOOK RECEIVES HIGH 
PRAISE IN OTHER STATES 


Clark W. Hetherington. Director of Department of Physical Train- 
ing, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; I have looked 
over Human Physiology very carefully, and consider it an ex- 
cellent book. The mechanism is exceptional for a school 
text-book. The text is very simple, clear, well adapted to 
children and beautifully illustrated. 


Prafessor T. L. Hankinson. State Normal School, Charleston, 
Illinois; We have been looking over Ritchie’s Human Physi- 
Olozy with other books on the subject, with a view to getting 
a text-book for use in our grades. This book seems to be the 
most desirable one, and we shall use it. It gives a schorlarly 
and up-to-date treatment of the subject in a book designed for 
young pupils. 


J.D. Simkins, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, Ohio; Human 
Physiology is a well balanced text including an explanation 
of the laws by which the body lives and the result when they 
are violated. The interesting style, apt illustrations, up-to- 
date information, and practical application are well marked 
features of the work. 


E. R. Collins, Superintendent of Schoois, Ft. Madison, Iowa; 
Human Physiology is a fine book both in.content and mech- 
anism Some ofthe good featuers which appeal to me are— 
comp2irative anatomy, foods and energy?(with the appendix 
on the same) dietetics and disease germs.f 


Dr. E. M. Mason, Bacteriologist of the State Board of Health, 
Montgomery, Alabama; I tind Human Physiology a very sat- 
isfactory book. The style is clear and simple illustrations are 
used to good effect. My attention has been especially at- 
tracted toward the chapters on germ diseases. In my 
opinion, it is important that school children should be taught 
something of the nature of the various infectious diseases. 
This little: book covers the ground very satisfactorily. 


John Howard Payne, City Superintendent of Schools, Tecumseh, 
Oklahoma; This is a thoroughly modern and excellent work, 
written in simple language. It contains the most up-to-date 
scientific teachings on the subject, given in a clear and force- 
ful style. The iliustrations and colored plates are excellent. 
The discussion of the effects of alcohol and otherstimulants, 
and narcotics, upon the human body is very sane and up-to- 
date. The discussion of cells and cell growth is especially clear. 
Dr. Samuel2C. Benedict, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia: 
Iam very much pleased with the subject matter of Human 
Physiology, and its arrangement, especially the treatment of 
bacteriology and sanitation. Just at this time it fills a posl- 
tive need in public school teaching, and I wish I had the au- 
thority to introduce it in the schools of every town in the 
land. Just what the author says and everything he saysis 
needed by every child. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, PUBLISHERS 


For Sale by all Virginia Booksellers. 


Bell Book and Stationery Co., Richmond 
J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg 

T. S. Beckwith and Company, Petersburg 
Boatwright Brothers, Danvilie 





Large Stock always on Hand with these Depositories : 


Caldwell-Sites Company, Staunton 
Caldwell-Sites Company, Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Company, Bristo! 
Vickery and Company, Norfolk 
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University Virginia 


Summer School 
June 18th to July 31st 








Large faculty of trained specialists. Univer- 
sity credits given. Teachers holding first grade 
or high school certificates can secure professional 
certificates by completing six courses in two ses- 


sions. Especially designed to meet the needs of 


High School Teachers 


Principals, and those preparing for College En- 
trance Requirements. 

The Elementary School of Methods will again 
be conducted in connection with the Summer 
School with a stronger faculty than usual. Mrs. 
Moffett’s Training Class will again be a feature. 

For announcement, write to 


Director Summer School 
University, Virginia 
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$10-2 


Plain 





Order this Book Case 


For Circulating Library from 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


709, 711, 713 EAST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 














Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 











School Desk 


ORDER YOUR SCHOOL DESK EARLY, 
SO AS NOT TO BE DELAYED 
WHEN SCHOOL OPENS 


Blackboards 


NO SCHOOL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD FROM 














Virginia School 
Supply Company 


P. 0. BOX 179 


RICHMOND #2 # VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 
J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 





Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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The Best Texts for Business Training 


Moore and Miner’s Practical Business Arithmetic 


This book is exceedingly valuable for its emphasis of the fundamental operations, its practical prob- 
lems taken from actual business operations, its careful gradation and the coinprehensible presentation of 
its subject matter. 
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Moore and Miner’s Accounting and Business Practice 


A thoroughly practical and comprehensive text for the use of teachers and students of bookkeeping. 
The work is unique among bookkeeping systems in that it is easily adaptable to the requirements of classes 
and schools of all kinds. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law e 


Laws governing the chief industrial and commercial transactions of to-day are presented with re- 
markable clearness. 


Atwood’s a Practical Commercial Speller 
A book indispensable to commercial students. 


Anderson’s American Phonography, Revised 
A course of standard shorthand admirably presented. 


Just Published—Anderson’s Graded Exercises in Phonography 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


7o Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
eceoececoosses 
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THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION LAST SPRING ADOPTED 
THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


as one of the two sets of supplementary readers to 
be used by the public schools of Virginia for the 
next four years. This adoption includes the Wide 
Awake Primer and the First and Second Readers: 
The Wide Awake Third Reader has been published 
since the adoption. 





Careful grading, unflagging child interest. abundant reading 
matter, and artistic excellence characterize this new series 
throughout. The Second and Third Readers are rich in copy- 
righted—and therefore unhackneyed—material. The books are 
already in usein all parts of the country, including the cities of 
Washington, Boston, Chicago and New York. The series, ian part or as a whole, has recently been adopted for the States 
of Oklahoma, Virginia, New Mexico and Arizona. F 








Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


The prose selections in this series include no reading matter found in any of the other readers adopted for Virginia. 
THE SERIES 








THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER, all picturesincolor ......... 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER, all picturesincolor ..... 80 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER, with colored plates. ..... 35 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER, with colored plates. .... . 40 cents 





Just Published—Literature in the Common Schools, 96c. 


A book for teachers, with a model course of study, by Prof. John Harrington Cox, of West Virginia University. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON 
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.-College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


= culture, etc. 


ofA 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 


than one session to such work. 





The new college courses beginning Second Term (February 1st) offer 


splendid opportunities to teachers of short term schools. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Willamsburg, Va. 
215th Session began September 17, 1908. Second Term began February 1, 1909. 
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+| | WILLIAM C. WEST 
— JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES we meses me 


(Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg.) 


Designs buildings of descripti po 
ARCHITECT to 


Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 














ee a buildings determined. 
Law Building, Norfolk, Virginia . 
Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 
“Hoge” Academy, Blackstone, Va. 
8 District Academy, Waverly, Va. 
5 y Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Public School, Monterey, Va. 
District School Building, near 
Dumbarton Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Va, 
Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Va. 
Offers the experience of fifteen years Publi; School, near Spottswood, Va. 
: : : Among Many Other Buildings Constructed from his Designs are 
in the planning and construction of er 
d 3 if 3 ant ee —. ones ity, oo ‘ 
modern, scientific, sanitary sc Ss. eoples National Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 
om 4 tary nau First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 


Y. M.C. A. College Bidg. for the 
Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 








Refers to seven recent buildings for the Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 

i J Residences of Dr H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
city of Norfolk, and other school work Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof. 
of lesser magnitude. heimer, Richmond. 

New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
LL - Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OCORFESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. 
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Charles M. Robinson 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Ba. 
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Originator of the “Unit” School Building, which will fulfill the re 
quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than 
buildings of regular construction. 
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Adopted for Virginia High Schools 





Sandwick and Bacon’s High School Word Book 


A list of five thousand words chosen from those most commonly mis- 


spelled and from the high school texts in science, mathematics, history and 


English. A unique book that meets a well-known need. Price, 40 cents. 





Wells’s Mathematics 
The leading series in teachableness, fresh- 
ness of material, and adaptation to modern 
needs. Texts in Algebra, Geometry and 
Trigonometry to meet every need of elemen- 


tary or advanced work. 





Heath’s English Classics 
Beautifully printed and illustrated, sub- 
stantially bound, and moderate in price. The 
texts are accurate, and the notes and aids to 
study are exactly what high school pupils 
need. 





D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston 





sie] MAANTED 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS for schools every - 
Teachers where. Ours a general agency covering the 
entire South, with the patronage of the best 

schools and colleges. We have obtained for 


Agency members placed an increase of 20 per cent. 
average. See our booklet. 








Columbia, S. C. W. H. JONES, Manager. 











BUY THE FAMOUS 


Kiger School Wagons 


FOR YOUR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 





Albemarle county and other Virginia counties use 
them. Why not YOUR county? Write us for par- 
ticulars. 


S. D. KIGER & CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York 


Chicago 





The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


A Southern firm doing business at prices which 
give satisfaction in every instance. 

Before purchasing your supplies, let us show 
you that we can make it worth your while to do 
your purchasing at home. 


We handle everything needed in the school room. 








The New Bell Planetarium: The most useful of all 
school appliances, reduced to a nominal price, $16.00 


We want good, live agents, men and women, to sell 
School Supplies for us during the vacation months. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. Znc. 


Largest School Supply House tn the South 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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1sMacmillan Books for Rural School Libraries... 








551 
552 
584 
622 
635 
642 
661 
662 
663 
764 


802 
874 
922 
927 
944 


Books for First, Second and Third Years 


Se a D5. oo 6 ne 6 0S eee OS OK HOH ES 
27 Blaisdell’s Child Lifein Many Lands. ........... as eevee 
250 Crockett’s Red Cap Tales ....--20: 22+ eeevesreves ee ee ae ee 
po ge 8 ee a ig, utes uBOane 
299aHolden’s Real Thingsin Nature ..... ae oe ti is DA hs Welk a ore ee 
336 Kingsley’s Madam Howand Lady Why ..........-.. oe ee 

378 Moulton’s Bible Stories, Vol. I. .........6-.c.04-8 ee _—se 
379 Moulton’s Bible Stories, Vol. II ........... > ew of Yt oe ee ee ee 
396 Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songsand Lyrics ......... a ee o° 
440 GamGye’ Tepper sem. ct tte Ht et ee ee ee ee 
487 Wright’s Four-footed Americans and Their Kin. .........006++ 24086 


Books for Seventh and Eighth Years 


Church’s Stories from English History. ........... oe eee ae é a 
Church’s Story of the Iliad Terre rrr s Te oe” «ee eee 
Eepieston s Southern Soldier Stores: . ww cc tt HHH ‘ 
Hart's How Our Grandfathers Lived ........ ERA e week sed CASH B 
Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days. .... . S$ 6H eS KAR SOS OHS RS (ae 
Kent’s Selections from Poe, . er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
MeMurry’s Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley Ra cee ah ae we eS 
Me Murry’s Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West Pees es Os Bs 
McMurry’s Pioneers on Land and Sea ........2..4-+6e-. b Seve Se _— 
Yonge’s Book of Golden Deeds .......... re. see ee 
Books for High Schools 

Atlon’s A Rentecky Cie... 6k mK ew KK RED K HT H HDHD  D* 
Kingsley’s Westward Hol. 1.6. sees ese ws es Dh int eh J 5 at a 
Shearer’s Wisdom of the World in Proverbs of All Nations ....... ee 
Stockton’s Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts ........4.. ee oe 
Weber’s Southern Poets ........ ee ean re See se 





Note.—The above books may be ordered from JAMES C. MARTIN, 
National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 


Pub. Price 
75 
36 
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50 
65 
.50 


50 
25 
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25 
40 
40 
-40 


1.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.50 
25 


Spec. Price 
65 
33 
40 
.88 
-40 
-40 
.30 
.30 
.20 
40 
40 


75 


.92 
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BOSTON CHICAGY ATLANTA 


_S. GOOCH, pennies, Wainensiig, Virginia 


64-66 Filth Aveaue, NEW YORK 





Correspondence Cordially Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























A Significant Latin Series 


By WatrerR B. Gunnison, Principal, and WALTERS. HARLEY, 
Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SIMPLE ° * DIRECT 
cmnmouen | The First Year of Latin | prrecrve 














This text combines thorough instruction in the essential features of Latin Grammar 
with definite preparation for the reading of Cesar. 

Inflections and conjugations are presented by easy stages; the rules of syntax are 
developed inductively ; a review lesson rounds out the study of each topic. 


” 


Throughout the book the vocabulary of the ‘‘ War with the Helvetii’’ is used; at its 


completion the student is familiar with over 700 words from Cesar. 


‘*T like the First Year of Latin because it is so systematic and so rapidly progressive. I like 
the classified lists of words, the reviews, the Cesar vocabulary, the completeness of the treat- 
ment of Latin Etymology and Syntax, and the absolute start in reading Latin which the stu- 
dent mastering this book will have made in one year.’’—W. L. Ranxin, Vice-President, Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wis. 











NOVEL : . CONVENIENT 
PRACTICAL Caesar’s Gallic War | ¢conomicat 




















This new Cvesar is the only edition that provides all the text, all the grammar, and 
all the prose composition required for second year Latin work. 

It offers three books at the price of one, and effects an important saving in time. 

It is unequalled in its scholarship and in its pedagogy; it is unexcelled in appear- 
ance and in mechanical excellence. 


‘‘This edition of ‘ Czesar’s Gallic War’ combines all the features of Latin text, notes, prose 
composition, grammar and vocabulary in the most masterful way possible, with the keenest 
appreciation of the needs of second year pupils. * * * The Grammatical Appendix is just what 
second year pupils need and just where they need it. * * * The Latin Prose Composition is the 
finest piece of explanatory work in a difficult field that I have yet seen.’,—Watiacg Perse Dick, 
Professor of Greek and Latin, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





Further information and descriptive circulare 
will gladly be sent to any address upon request 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 
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